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DEFINITION AND ANALYSIS OF THE CONSCIOUS- 
NESS OF VALUE.' I. 


BY PROFESSOR WILBUR M. URBAN, 
Trinity College. 


A cursory examination of the more general terms of worth 
description, good and bad, useful and useless, beautiful and 
ugly, noble and ignoble, etc., or indeed the terms worth and 
worthless, valuable and valueless themselves, and the manner 
in which they are applied, makes us immediately aware of the 
fact that for the unreflective worth consciousness they are at first 
tertiary qualities as much a part of the object as the so-called pri- 
mary and secondary qualities are parts of the physical object 
of cognition. This is especially noticeable in the case of the 
ethical and esthetic predicates but it is no less true of the 
unreflective use of the terms utility and value, as for instance 
when we say that iron has utility or value even when the con- 
ditions of its applicability are lacking. The intrinsic worth 
judgment is psychologically the more fundamental whatever 
may be inferred upon closer inspection and reflection. 

But while they appear at first sight to be tertiary qualities of 
the object, on closer examination these predicates are seen to be 
acquired meanings of the object for the subject. Without inquir- 
ing too closely for the present into the question whether or not 
such qualities may be in some sense objective, it may be asserted 

1 This paper, part of a larger study now completed, was ready for publication 
six months ago. The appearance in July of Baldwin’s 7hought and Things 
showed such substantial agreement in general point of view and method, that it 
has seemed desirable to take advantage of the opportunity to make certain 
minor changes in terminology, most of which are specifically noted. 
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unhesitatingly that they are meanings pre-determined by ante- 
cedent psychical processes. As thus pre-determined, they may 
be described as selective and funded meanings. They are 
‘selective meanings’' in that they represent differentiation of 
aspects of objects acquired in processes of feeling and will. 
They are funded meanings in that they represent the accumu- 
lation of meaning of these processes. We may therefore define 
the worth predicates briefly as the selective funded affective- 
volitional meanings of objects. 

For the purposes of our study the funded meaning of worth 
predicates should be distinguished from the ‘ founded’ mean- 
ings or objects of cognitive experience. By a‘ founded’? object 
in general we understand one built up by processes of presenta- 
tion or judgment upon primary sensations and perceptions. Such 
a founded object is strictly speaking not the object of perception 
but of presentation or judgment and may be said to be pre-deter- 
mined by these processes. Thus certain ideal objects of presenta- 
tion and judgment, while themselves not sensed or perceived, may 
be said to be founded on sensation and perception. They are 
ideal constructions, and as such selective cognitive meanings. 
The objects of the funded meanings of worth predication may 
be either primary or founded objects, objects of perception or of 
ideal construction. Thus to take a single illustration, the proc- 
esses of sympathetic realization of the feelings of another, are 
in the first place perceptual in character, but upon the basis of 
these processes certain ideal objects, the self and its dispositions 
are built up which become the objects of imputed values. To 
them is imputed the funded meaning of the processes of feeling 
and conation involved in their construction. 

The worth predicates are then the funded meanings of pri- 
mary and founded objects. When, now, we attempt a further 
analysis of the predicates, we are confronted with peculiar dif- 
ficulties, which arise from equivocations in their meaning, 
equivocations so confusing upon first appearance that more 


1 This use of ‘ selective meaning ’ as in contrast to ‘recognitive meaning ’ is 
suggested and developed by Baldwin in his 7Zhought and Things or Genetic 
Logic, 1., Chap. VII. 

*The term ‘founded’ is a translation of Meinong’s expression /undterte 
(Gegenstand, Inhalt) wrongly translated by some /unded. 
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than one thinker has counseled entire scepticism in the matter, 
not without a show of reason, it must be admitted. But that 
this initial scepticism is merely a salutary warning will become 
apparent as we follow these equivocations to their sources for it 
is precisely in this process, this study of the grammar of the 
worth consciousness, that we shall find both the nature of the 
processes through which these funded meanings are acquired 
and the basis of their classification. 

These worth equivocations make themselves felt, precisely 
as certain contradictions in cognitive predication, through ab- 
straction of the predicates, as qualities of the objects, from the 
processes of acquirement of meaning through which the funded 
meanings and founded worth objects arise. The character of 
the confusion may be seen at a glance by observing the distinc- 
tions which worth analysis has developed (in all the concrete 
worth sciences, economics, ethics, esthetics) for the removal of 
the equivocations. Worths are said to be subjective or objec- 
tive, real or ideal, actual or imputed, intrinsic or instrumental. 

The first distinction, between subjective and objective worths 
or values, gives the key to the situation. The same objects, let 
us say diamonds, may have little worth or indeed be distasteful 
to me personally, although in another attitude I may ascribe 
great value to them and, indeed, think of them as intrinsically 
valuable. My friend’s action may be sanctioned by me in im- 
mediate appreciation, although from an objective, moral point of 
view I must needs condemn it. Such contradictions can only be 
resolved by a distinction between subjective and objective values. 
Closely connected with this equivocation is that which arises 
when the distinction between intrinsic and instrumental values 
is ignored. An object which is worthless, or indeed the object 
of negative worth judgments of harmful or bad, may acquire the 
predicate worth when it becomes instrumental to some object of 
immediate or intrinsic worth. And within the sphere of instru- 
mental values or utilities, 7. ¢., the economic, we find an equiv- 
ocation which can be removed only by the use of the distinction 
between subjective and objective. On the one hand, if any 
thing is of worth because it is utilizable, it is always so for a 
subject and with reference to concrete conditions. But on the 
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other hand, we are led to ascribe value to an object (for instance 
when we say that iron has value) irrespective of its relation to 
an individual subject and to concrete conditions ; by a process of 
abstraction we give the object value in itself. For these dif- 
ferences in meaning the economists have used the terms subjec- 
tive and objective value, or the latter is sometimes called objec- 
tive exchange value. From these illustrations we see that the 
attitude expressed by a worth judgment, whether the worth be 
described as subjective or objective, is an attitude of a subject, 
but the difference in attitude is determined by the inclusion or 
exclusion of certain presuppositions, the nature of which is to be 
determined. 

The other distinctions, between real and ideal, actual and 
imputed, values show the same desire to remove the equivoca- 
tions inherent in worth predicates. Sometimes we attribute 
worth to an object when we mean that it deserves to be valued 
irrespective of its actual valuation by any person or groups 
of persons. Such value is said to be ideal. Again there 
are objects of valuation, the existence or non-existence, or the 
possibility or probability of realization of which, are not 
inquired into, but which are abstractly valued and said to 
be ideal values in contrast to the real value of objects where 
the judgments of existence or possibility are true or grounded 
judgments. In both cases the real and the ideal values are 
equally functions of the relation of the object to the subject. 
The difference lies in the attitude of the subject, in the different 
presuppositions of the feeling, in the two cases. Confusion of 
meaning arises only when these presuppositions are not made 
explicit. 

The distinction between actual and imputed values, like the 
other distinctions considered, is one which is found not in the 
immediate worth experience itself but which develops when 
the presuppositions of the worth judgment are made explicit 
through reflective analysis. The total worth predicated of an 
object is often seen to have more than one determinant and, 
under certain circumstances, the element in the total value 
corresponding to one subjective determinant will be described as 
actual, while the other element will be described as imputed. 
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Thus the elements of a total complex (food for instance) will each 
be said to have its actual value arising from its capacity to 
satisfy separate desires, or to satisfy desire when consumed 
separately. Such worth as an element may get from its com- 
bination with the other elements is said to be, on the other 
hand, an imputed value. Ina similar way, when an act of a 
person has value as manifesting a disposition instrumental to the 
fulfillment of social ends, this is described as its actual value, 
while an additional value attributed to it as a part, or manifes- 
tation of the total personality, is described as an imputed value 
over and above the actual value of the act. It is obvious from 
these illustrations that the different moments in the total worth of 
the object have different subjective determinants and that these 
go back to the different objects or aspects of the object upon 
which judgment is directed, to the cognitive presuppositions. 

The selective meanings thus differentiated may be described 
as the exzstence-meanings of the worth predicates and, as distin- 
guished from the purely appreciative meanings previously con- 
sidered, represent modifications in worth predication determined 
by differences in cognitive attitude toward the object. The 
necessity of such distinctions arises from the fact that the appre- 
ciative meanings are not wholly independent of the reference to 
reality involved. As simple acts of appreciation, the presuppo- 
sition of existence may not be explicit, and indeed the most primi- 
tive judgments of worth are assertorial — without any condi- 
tional element whatever. But as soon as the question of 
evaluation of the worth predicates themselves is considered, as 
soon as the axiological' problem of the differentiation of subjec- 
tively conditioned values from objectively conditioned, is raised, 
then the presuppositions of reality must be made explicit. 


: II. 


From this study of the various selective meanings of the 
worth predicates, it becomes clear that the worth judgments 


1The term axiological (constructed on the analogy of the term epistemo- 
logical), is here used to distinguish the problem of validity or evaluation of 
worth predicates from the psychological problem of their description and gene- 
sis. Its value and use become more apparent as the general theory of value 
is developed. 
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express not attributes of objects apart from the subject (even 
when the value is described as actual and objective) but rather 
functions of the relation of subject to object. When we speak 
of an object as having absolute or objective value it is only by 
a process of temporary abstraction from the subject in some 
specific attitude, not from the subject itself. The other differ- 
ences of meaning in the worth predicates reflect the same fact. 
Thus when I attribute value to an object, meaning that it is 
actually valued, my attitude is determined by certain presupposi- 
tions of judgments, which are the product of participation in the 
worth judgments of others. When, however, my judgment 
means that the object is ideally of worth, deserves to be valued, 
that judgment expresses a modification of attitude brought about 
either by the exclusion of certain partial determinants of my 
attitude, as when I pass my judgment in opposition to actual 
worth judgments about me, or by inclusion of other presupposi- 
tions, as when, for instance, I appeal from a narrower actual 
worth judgment to a possible more universal judgment. The 
situation is the same in the case of the distinction between actual 
and imputed values. The actual value is always the meaning 
of the object for a subject in some attitude—never an attribute of 
the object itself. The imputed value added to the actual value 
arises from attitudes of the subject, negligible or irrelevant from 
the standpoint from which the actual value is determined. 

Two important consequences follow from this conception that 
worth or value is the meaning of the object for the subject in dif- 
ferent attitudes, or as predetermined by different dispositions and 
interests. In the first place, while the distinctions we have been 
discussing are developed from the axiological standpoint of the 
determination of the relative validity of worth judgments, we 
have in the analysis underlying these distinctions at the same 
time a clue to the psychological analysis and classification of 
the different attitudes. In all these differences of meaning the 
sources of the difference were found in the nature of the cogni- 
tive presuppositions. All valuation, as attitude of the subject, is 
primarily an act of immediate appreciation; but this primitive 
attitude may be modified to give various meanings by the inclu- 
sion of various types of judgments, existential, instrumental, 
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judgments referring the object of the self or to others, judgments 
of possibility or probability of acquisition and possession, etc. 
While for the axiological point of view the truth of these pre- 
suppositions is significant, for psychological analysis their sig- 
nificance lies in the changes in worth experience, which follow 
upon changes in these presuppositions. 

In the second place, as a result of this conception of worth 
as the affective volitional meaning of the object for the subject 
in different attitudes, the way is now open for an analysis of the 
worth subject and for a classification of the fundamental worth 
attitudes. The equivocations in the meaning of the worth predi- 
cates already considered, indicate certain fundamental differ- 
ences in the subject of the experience. The distinctions between 
subjective and objective worth, between actual and ideal, are 
reducible to differences in the judging subject. These differ- 
ences have led to the conception of different subjects for differ- 
ent types of worth judgments. Thus Kreibig' distinguishes 
between a primary and secondary worth subject, the primary 
being the individual as such, the secondary being the group or 
race consciousness. So also Meinong,’ in treating of the dif- 
ference between ethical and moral judgments distinguishes 
the more personal ethical from the impersonal, moral sub- 
ject. The former is the concrete ego in his relation to the 
alter; the latter is neither the ego nor the alter but an abstrac- 
tion, a third person, the impartial spectator which sits in judg- 
ment upon both. These distinctions, appearing as they have 
in the effort to do justice to fundamental differences in worth 
predication, point in the right direction. But they are never- 
theless open to the criticism which attaches to all conceptual 
constructions employed as instruments of analysis, that they are 
in danger of being hypostatized into separate realities and con- 
ceived as real even when abstracted from the individual subject. 
For certain purposes of social and ethical philosophy, we may, 
perhaps, speak of a group consciousness, of an over-individual 


'Kreibig, Psychologische Grundlegung eines Systems der Wert-theorie, Wien, 


1902, p. 5. 
*Meinong, Psychologische-Ethische Untersuchungen zur Wert-theorie, pp. 


72, 163, 216. 
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will, without a serious distortion of the facts, but for the empirical 
analysis of worth judgments it is nearer the truth to say that the 
subject in the réle of the individual, of the group or race, or of 
the impartial spectator, is the individual in different attitudes. 
The problem is then to account for the origin, differentiation, and 
fixation of these relatively permanent attitudes, and, in the light 
of the preceding discussion, such attitudes of the subject repre- 
sent changes in affective-volitional meaning, as determined by 
changes in cognitive presuppositions (the subject-matter). 

The worth judgment of an individual may then express the 
affective-volitional meaning of an object for the subject, as 
qualified by the subjects (2) participation in, and (4) explicit 
cognition of, the worth attitudes of others, of single persons, of 
social groups, or perhaps of an over-individual worth conscious- 
ness which transcends even group distinctions, giving the im- 
personal attitude of the ‘impartial spectator.’ The difference 
in attitude is determined by the inclusion or exclusion of judg- 
ments as part presuppositions of the meaning. The psycho- 
logical problem is the tracing of the processes by which this 
participation in, and cognition of, the attitudes of others is real- 
ized, the more specific problem of worth analysis itself being to 
determine how this modification of the attitude of the subject 
modifies the worth predicated of the object. 

In a preliminary way we may distinguish three fundamental 
attitudes of the self or subject of worth judgment: (1) Simple 
appreciation of the affective-volitional meaning of an object for 
the self; (2) the personal attitude in which the worth of the 
object is determined by explicit reference of the object, whether 
a physical possession or a psychical disposition, to the self or 
the alter, and in which characterization of the self or the alter 
is presupposed, and (3) the impersonal attitude, in which the 
subject of the judgment is identified with an impersonal over- 
individual subject and the value of the object is determined by 
explicit reference to the over-individual demand.’ 


'This classification corresponds in principle with Baldwin’s classification 
of cognitive meanings in the first volume of his Genetic Logic, Chap. VII., p. 
148, where he distinguishes: (1) Simple and private ; (2) aggregate and con- 
aggregate ; (3) social and public, meanings. 
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As the subject of value experience, one of the moments in 
the value function, is constantly changing, expanding and con- 
tracting through inclusion and exclusion of presuppositions of 
judgment, so also the object of valuation undergoes modifica- 
tion. Broadly speaking, the object of worth belongs to the pres- 
entational side of consciousness, is the object of immediate ap- 
prehension with its implicit presupposition or explicit judgment 
of existence. It is, therefore, in the first place, the not-self the 
external object of feeling and will, those aspects of experience 
which are from the beginning presentational. But there is 
scarcely any aspect of consciousness which cannot become pres- 
entational, cannot be presented to consciousness as object, and 
become the object of judgment. Even the attitude of valuation 
itself which we may describe as the ‘ psychical’ preéminently, 
is susceptible of representation, translation into ideal terms and 
of thus taking its place on the objective side of the value 
function.. The psychology of this representation of the psy- 
chical will engage our attention at those points where we shall 
make use of the principle. Here it is merely important to in- 
sist that the general class, worth objects, includes physical and 
psychical and, among the latter, the attitude of valuation itself. 

A more significant distinction among objects of valuation is 
that between primary and secondary or between simple and 
founded objects already considered. These founded objects 
may be of two kinds, according as they are founded in proc- 
esses of perceptual or ideational activity. [Illustrations of the 
former are: (a2) Beauty or grace of form in objects of percep- 
tion ; (6) founded qualities acquired in the sensational and per- 
ceptual activities of consumption of food (or more broadly of 
various instinctive activities), such as cleanliness, manners. Any 
harmonious grouping or arrangement of the activities of living 
creates secondary objects of worth, founded upon the primary. 
As illustrations of the secondary worth objects founded in proc- 
esses of ideation and judgment, we may take the person and 


? As was pointed out in another article, Appreciation and Description and 
the Psychology of Values, Philosophical Review, November, 1905, the capacity 
of feeling attitude of becoming the object of presentation and judgment is the 
condition of there being appreciative descriptiox and communication of attitudes. 
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his affective or conative dispositions built up conceptually on the 
basis of immediate appreciations, as in sympathetic Zinfuh/ung, 
or by a process of inference, which, then in turn, become the 
objects of secondary judgments of merit and demerit, etc. To 
these may be added a third group of founded worth objects 
which may be described as over-individual. These are the 
products of the ideal reconstruction of objects of primary worth 
as determined by participation in the worth processes of larger 
social groups or of society at large. To this class belong the 
ideal moral and culture goods of society, economic goods as 
objects of exchange, including the medium of exchange which 
has over-individual worth exclusively. In distinguishing thus 
between founded objects as products of perceptual and ideational 
activities, we cannot of course make the distinction absolute, for 
in the case of many such objects both activities have been at 
work in their construction. 

A preliminary classification of worth objects would then 
include the following groups: (1) Objects of simple apprecia- 
tion or of condition worth. These objects may be either phys- 
ical or psychical and include the founded psychical objects built 
up in perceptual activity. (2) Objects of personal worth such 
as qualities and dispositions of the person (the self or the alter) 
objects founded in the processes of characterization of the person. 
(3) Objects of over-individual or common worth founded in 
processes of social participation, ideal constructions developed 
in the interest of social participation, utilization and exchange 
of objects. In general these objects of worth correspond to the 
fundamental attitudes of the subject of the value experience. 


If. 


The analysis of the meanings of worth predicates, and the 
consequent differentiation and classification of the fundamental 
types of the subject and object of the judgment of value, bring 
us to a third problem of analysis, namely a more definite char- 
acterization of the term affective-volitional meaning and an 
analysis and classification of the modes of consciousness corre- 
sponding to these meanings. As long as we were concerned 
merely with a preliminary differentiation of cognitive meaning 
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from that aspect of meaning described as worth or value, it was 
sufficient to describe the latter as a meaning predetermined by 
processes of feeling and conation and the judgment of value as 
an appreciation or acknowledgment of that funded meaning. 
But when this criterion is examined more closely and the attempt 
is made to determine more precisely just what aspect of meaning 
is represented by the different types of worth judgment (appre- 
ciation, characterization, participation and utilization) just what 
the determining processes of feeling and conation are in each 
case, more detailed psychological analysis becomes necessary. 

When we seek to make more specific this very general 
description of the worth relation we are confronted with two 
possible views of the worth moment which may be described 
as a broader and a narrower view. The narrower view recog- 
nizes only two types of value judgment, the ethical and economic, 
thereby limiting the term value to such feeling attitudes as 
follow upon the judgmental afirmation of the existence or non- 
existence as an object for the self or its purposes. This limitation 
denies, therefore, the character of worth attitude to all immediate 
feeling of the meaning of the object for the subject prior to the 
distinctions which we describe as economic and ethical, and 
likewise to all forms of higher immediacy of feeling attitude as 
we have them primarily in the esthetic consciousness. This 
view, which has been presented most definitely by Witasek ' and 
Stuart,’ logically excludes the esthetic from the sphere of values, 
in the view of the former because the esthetic is pre-judgmental, 
z. €., is feeling which has merely presentations as its content, 
for the latter because he conceives it to be post-judgmental, an 
appreciative state where all judgment subject-matter has lapsed. 
Either mode of cutting the esthetic attitude off from its closely 
related ethical and economic attitudes is, we shall find, open to 
serious criticism and must necessarily discredit this limitation of 
the term value. 

The reasoning which underlies this the formulation of this 
criterion is well expressed by Stuart in the following paragraph : 


1 Witasek, Allgemeine <2 sthetik, Leipzig, 1904. 
*Stuart, Valuation as a Logical Process, in Dewey’s Studies in Logical 
Theory, Chicago, 1903. 
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‘‘Our general criterion for the propriety of terming any mode 
of consciousness the value of an object must be that it shall per- 
form a logical function and not simply be referred to in its 
aspect of psychical fact. The feeling or emotion, or whatever 
the mode of consciousness in question may be, must play the 
recognized part, in the agent’s survey of the situation, of 
prompting and supporting a definite practical attitude with ref- 
erence to the object. If, in short, the experience enters in any 
way into a conscious purpose of the agent, it may properly be 
termed a value.” Now, in examining this criterion one recog- 
nizes immediately that it provides a good definition of a certain 
type of reflective value judgments which we may call sec- 
ondary. A very large group of our worth judgments are de- 
termined by the conscious (recognized) inclusion of the worth 
feeling or emotion as presented content, as partial determinant 
of the judgment. The typical economic judgment takes place 
only upon the occasion of adding to or taking from our store of 
objects and is motived by a reflective inclusion of the worth 
feeling in our total practical attitude. The ethical judgment, in 
its typical reflective form, may be shown to be of the same char- 
acter in that the subject’s own mode of experience, way of 
feeling, presented in terms of disposition or quality of the self, 
enters as a determinant in the total situation. But the sec- 
ondary and derived character of these reflective judgments 
soon becomes evident. How can the feeling or emotion as 
presented content, ‘ play a recognized part’ as a value ‘in the 
agent’s survey of the situation’ unless, as a motive to previous 
unreflective judgments, before it was presented as a conscious 
determinant, it was also a value or at least value-suggestive. 
We may say, then, that, while much of valuation is a logical 
process in this sense, nevertheless valuation has its roots in 
experiences of simple appreciation where the emotion, while 
determinative, is not so consciously, as object of presentation or 
judgment and must, therefore, be referred to simply in its aspect 
of psychical fact. 

We must, accordingly, interpret our definition of value as 
affective-volitional meaning in the broader way already sug- 
gested, so as to include modes of consciousness, of feeling (or 
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desire) which are merely appreciative of the object, which 
merely apprehend the object with its funded meaning. We 
cannot confine it to attitudes in which this meaning, abstracted 
from the object, becomes a motive in the subject’s survey of the 
situation. We shall then be enabled to include both the attitudes 
of lower immediacy, which are pre-judgmental, and those of 
higher immediacy, which are post-judgmental, recognizing the 
intermediate réle of the reflective judgments (existential, instru- 
mental, possessive, etc.), and recognizing also that the reflective 
and the unreflective, the intrinsic and the instrumental, are con- 
stantly passing over into each other, a phenomenon which we 
shall later describe as value-movement. 

In close relation to this first problem which arises in the 
attempt to make more specific the general definition of worth as 
affective volitional meaning, a second problem arises, namely, 
the question of the specific manner in which we shall set the 
worth moment in relation to its psychological equivalents, feeling 
and conation. Already, in the use of the double term affective- 
volitional in our preliminary demarcation of worth experience, 
a certain vagueness inheres, which, while excusable when 
viewed in the light of the purpose of the term, must give place 
to explicit psychological analysis if we are to find equivalents 
for the worth moment which shall form the basis for a scientific 
reconstruction of the processes of valuation. The significance 
of this double term lay in the fact that it marked off a species 
under the generic term, meaning. Not that there could be cog- 
nitive meaning without worth references or affective-volitional 
meaning without cognitive presuppositions. Indeed, we shall 
see that these terms are not very clear at the limits. Merely to 
indicate a relative distinction, by means of emphasis of different 
aspects of meaning, was the purpose of this differentiation. 

In the second place, the double term was necessary for the 
reason that only in such a definition could all the attitudes 
toward objects, recognized as worth attitudes, be included. 
For our ordinary usage, at least, makes a clear distinction be- 
tween feeling and will and recognizes, as objects of worth, objects 
upon which both types of attitude are directed, and, prior to more 
scientific analysis, this double relation must be taken as descrip- 
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tive of the worth attitude. But here again, when this general 
definition gives place to psychological analysis, we find that the 
distinction between feeling and conation in some of its forms is 
not very clear at the limits, and it is consequently difficult to say 
under which of these terms the immediate experience which is 
the bearer of these meanings, is to be subsumed. On the one 
hand, we find experiences of preference and obligation where 
feeling, if it is described as passive pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness is at a minimum, is scarcely present, or, if present at 
all, isirrelevant, so irrelevant in fact that some theories of worth 
experience (the voluntaristic theories of Brentano and Schwartz) 
find the psychological fundamental in what they describe as 
‘intensitiless acts of preference,’ denying the worth moment to 
feeling and its intensities. On the other hand, we find worth 
experiences, such as the esthetic, apparently purely affective, 
where desire, conation in all its forms is at a minimum, and ap- 
pears to be significant, if significant at all, merely as a disposi- 
tion or presupposition. While, then, in view of these facts the 
general term affective-volitional meaning was necessary to define 
the various meanings of objects included under the term values, 
it is nevertheless evident that the definition can become service- 
able for further psychological analysis and explanation only 
when it is determined which of these moments, the affective or 
conative, is primary and which secondary —that is, which is 
always present actually as conscious experience and which as a 
merely dispositional determinant. But if our general definition 
is to hold, in every attitude which we describe as a mode of 
worth experience both aspects of experience must be present 
either actually or germinally. 

In the light then of these considerations, it would appear 
that the course of our further analysis is clearly and necessarily 
determined. We are compelled, on the one hand, to include 
both concepts, of feeling and conation, in our psychological 
equivalents for the worth moment ; otherwise we should not have 
a true equivalent for the funded meaning of the object described 
as worth. On the other hand, when from the standpoint of the 
analysis of content we look for an experience which shall be a 
common equivalent for all phases of worth determination, one 
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of these moments must assume the role of actual experience and 
the other of dispositional presupposition. One must constitute 
the worth fundamental. Is then the worth fundamental feeling 
or desire? 

In the second place whichever of these two aspects be taken 
as fundamental, a second question necessarily arises — is worth 
coextensive with feeling or desire, or is there a further demar- 
cation within the sphere of feeling or desire, respectively? In 
other words, have all feelings or desires, whatever their condi- 
tions, however fleeting and however caused, the transgredient 
and immanental references which characterize the worth attitude 
of the subject toward the object? 


IV. 


Both of these problems have been in the forefront of recent 
psychological analysis of worth experience. They are questions 
which are forced upon the attention as soon as we attempt to 
coérdinate and reduce to common terms the varying attitudes 
which have been included under worth experience, within the 
worth definition. It is true that there is a point of view from 
which these finer distinctions are irrelevant. One can see that 
for the limited purposes of economic analysis, which requires 
but a short excursion into psychology, we might speak of the 
worth moment now as feeling, and now as desire. Ehrenfels 
is also probably right in saying that the general laws of valua- 
tion and the forms of mutation of values, value movement, hold 
true whether we define worth experience as feeling or desire, 
and changes in judgments of value as due to modifications of 
feeling or desire. It remains true, nevertheless, that a complete 
analysis of the worth consciousness, in all its phases, requires the 
solution of both these problems. 

It is in connection with the first problem that the first diver- 
gence in definition appears, as typified in the different formula- 
tions of Meinong and Ehrenfels. Ehrenfels defines the worth 
of an object as its desirability and makes actual desire the worth 
fundamental, assigning to feeling the conceptual, dispositional 
réle, while Meinong, on the other hand, identifies actual worth 
experience with feeling, desire appearing in his definition only 
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as presupposed disposition. In some sense, we have seen, both 
terms, feeling and conation, must enter into our psychological 
definition ; the question is which shall be given the réle of fun- 
damental, actual experience and which the dispositional réle. 
Ehrenfels' takes desire as the actual psychological worth 
fundamental. Value, we are told, is proportional to the desira- 
bility of the object — and he continues, as though it were self- 
evident, — ‘7. ¢., to the strength of the actual desire which cor- 
responds to it.” The first part of the definition is certainly true. 
The funded meaning of an object is its desirability, its capacity 
under certain circumstances of calling out desire. The second 
part does not, however, necessarily follow. It does not follow 
either that judgments of worth are determined by actual desire, 
or that the worth of the object is proportional to the strength of 
the actual desire. As to the identification of value or desira- 
bility with actual desire, a consideration of certain simple but 
typical worth experiences, indicates that it is not,exclusively an 
actual, but, ultimately, merely a possible desire or desire disposi- 
tion with which worth is to be equated, a modification of his 
earlier definition which Ehrenfels himself accepts. When I 
think of an absent friend I may feel his worth to me without the 
slightest trace of actual desire for his immediate presence, al- 
though the presupposition of that feeling is a desire disposition. 
Or again my consciousness of the objective value of objects of 
economic use may be independent of any actual desire, although 
not of my cognition of their desirableness under certain circum- 
stances. Itis equally true that the degree of worth or desirability 
of an object cannot be straightway identified with the degree of 
actual desire. It is undoubtedly proportional to the strength of 
desire disposition presupposed, but the strength of a conative ten- 
dency or disposition is not measured by the intensity of actual 
desire but is inferred indirectly from its effects in volition, or 
through the intensity of the emotional disturbance following upon 
arrest. The assumption that the strength of a desire disposition is 
given directly in immediate modifications of consciousness is one 
which introspection makes highly improbable and Ehrenfels, 


'Ehrenfels, System der Wert-theorie, Leipzig, 1897, Vol. I., Chap. I., 
especially p. 35. 
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with whose definition we are here concerned, at least does not 
admit it. 

It is clear, then, that while desire, and conative tendency in 
general, must find a place in our worth definition, it cannot be 
taken as the psychological fundamental in the sense that it is 
the conscious correlate of the funded meaning of the object. 
This conscious correlate is feeling. Ehrenfels thus brings feel- 
into his definition Desire is not determined by mystical quali- 
ties of objects but by aspects of our consciousness which can be 
reduced to psychological terms. ‘‘All acts of desire are deter- 
mined, in regard to their direction as well as their strength, by 
the relative increase of pleasure which they, according to the 
affective dispositions of the individual in question, bring with 
them upon their entrance into, or continuance in, consciousness.” 
Feeling is, therefore, after all, primary. The worth of an ob- 
ject is directly proportional to the strength of desire, but this 
strength of desire is determined by the difference between the 
places of the object in the hedonic scale. 

In this conception of Ehrenfels the whole psychological 
problem of the nature of feeling and desire and of their rela- 
tions, is involved. Into that larger question we cannot here 
enter. It will be sufficient to notice certain fundamental diffi- 
culties which have been generally recognized by the critics of 
the position. The criticism turns upon the concept of the deter- 
mination of desire by feeling, upon the idea of the causal rela- 
tion involved. It is maintained with justification that for a feel- 
ing to be a cause of desire it must be actual, that is a present 
state of consciousness. But according to Ehrenfels’ conception 
it is not merely a present state, but a state which does not yet 
exist, which is the cause. It is the existence of an object not 
yet realized or the non-existence of a present object, which is 
desired. The hedonic accompaniment of a not-yet existent 
object, itself therefore not existent, cannot in any causal sense 
be the determinant of desire. But it may be said that it is the 
difference of these two states that is the cause. In that case it 
must be either the unfelt, uncognized difference, an abstraction, 
which is the cause, or else a new feeling following upon the 
judgment of the difference between the actual present feeling 
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and an imagined feeling arising from the assumption of the 
existence or non-existence of the object. In the first case we 
have a conceptual abstraction made the cause — which is impos- 
sible. In the second case a feeling difference has become the 
object of judgment and a value moment is already present prior 
to desire. It is clear that in some sensé feeling or feeling dis- 
position is always presupposed by desire but the relation cannot 
be described as causal. 

Ehrenfels recognizes that upon this causal view of the rela- 
tion of feeling to desire, the proposition must be modified to read : 
desire is determined by feeling or feeling dispositions. But we 
have already seen that worth cannot, in every case be identified 
with actual desire, but only with the capacity of being desired, 
desirability. Thus Ehrenfels is finally left without any conscious 
correlate for the worth moment. Both the feeling and conative 
aspects tend to become dispositional. 

For reasons of the nature of those developed in our criticism 
of Ehrenfels’ worth definition, Meinong’ makes feeling the worth 
fundamental. The sense of worth is given in feeling signs, 
Werth-gefiihle, which are determined in character and degree by 
the nature of their presuppositions (Voraussetzungen).? These 
presuppositions he further conceives, in the case of worth feel- 
ings, to be always judgments (or according to his later formula- 
tion, judgments and assumptions — Annahmen) and are there- 
fore distinguishable from feelings which have merely sensations 
or presentations as their presuppositions. With this limitation 
of worth feelings we are not now concerned; for the present 
our problem is the more general one of the suitability of feeling 
as the worth fundamental — as the psychological equivalent for 
the worth moment. The preferability of feeling as our descrip- 
tion of the worth fundamental seems to me to be beyond doubt 
and for the following reasons. In general our argument would 

1 Meinong, Psychologische-Ethische Untersuchungen, Part I., Chap. I. 

2In presenting Meinong’s position I have translated Voraussetzung ‘pre- 
supposition’ rather than precondition, as better adapted to convey his meaning, 
and have retained this broader usage of presupposition throughout, although in 
the usage of Baldwin it is confined to the higher reflective level, if I understand 
his position correctly, that is, his presupposition is always a ‘ presupposition of 
belief.’ 
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be: There can be no sense of worth without a meaning which 
may properly be described as felt meaning, while there can 
very well be a sense of worth without that qualification which 
we describe as desire and volition. 

More specifically, even in those experiences which we 
describe as explicit desire or volition, the essence of the desire 
can be equally well described in terms of feeling without doing 
violence to our speech. The essence of desire is the feeling of 
lack or want. We ‘ fee/ the need’ of something. What further 
qualifies desire is the kinesthetic sensations which are irrelevant 
accompaniments from the standpoint of the essential worth 
moment. But it is by no means in the same sense true that 
every worth experience involves explicit desire. We may 
actually feel the worth of an absent friend without the slightest 
trace of that qualification of our feeling which we describe as 
actual desire, although of course a conative disposition is pre- 
supposed and may become explicit under suitable conditions. 
The same is true of esthetic and mystical states of repose where 
actual desire is in abeyance. 

What this means for our worth definition isclear. In actual 
worth experience actual desire is not necessarily present although 
feeling is. The desire is present often merely as a dispositional 
moment which, however, may become actual under certain 
definite circumstances. In so far, therefore, as our definition is 
concerned with the desire moment, we must enlarge it to read — 
an object has worth in so far as it is either desired or has the 
capacity of calling out desire, has, in other words desirability. 
This definition includes the mystical and esthetic states of 
repose already referred to, for no object can become the object 
of such feelings which has not been desired and may not under 
some circumstances be again desired. Conation is present dis- 
positionally (how we shall see later) even in these states of 
repose. But the case is different with feeling. In defining 
worth as feeling with certain characteristic presuppositions we 
mean that every actual worth judgment implies actual feeling 
—even in those cases where the worth attitude is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the cognitive. 

Feeling having been taken as the actual conscious corre- 
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late of worth predicates, the second problem arises — whether 
worth feelings are coextensive with feelings in general or 
whether some further differentiation appears within the general 
class feeling. It is at this point that the definition of Meinong, 
the view that feelings of worth are exclusively ‘ judgment-feel- 
ings,’ becomes important. This view, which may be described 
as the intellectualistic theory of worth experience, has given rise 
to so many important developments in ethics and esthetics that 
it demands the most careful consideration. Negatively viewed, 
it denies the character of worth experience to all feelings which 
have as their presuppositions mere presentations, to all feelings 
which may be adequately described as the mere feeling tone of 
the presentation or as the effect of the entrance of the presenta- 
tion into conscioususness. It differentiates ‘ worth feeling’ from 
mere ‘ pleasure-causation,’ ¢. g., pleasure viewed as mere reac- 
tion to stimulus. 

Before considering in detail the psychological grounds for 
this view, it will be well to observe the more general fact that 
whether worth experience be defined in terms of desire or feel- 
ing, it cannot be made coextensive with either. Desire, in itself, 
does not constitute the experience of valuation: there are fleet- 
ing desires which do not attain to the level of valuation, a fact 
which leads Kruger in his definition, which is in terms of desire, 
to make the differentia of worth a certain constancy of desire. 
Again, as Meinong points out, illustrations are plentiful of valu- 
ation without actual consciousness of pleasure, while a fleeting 
pleasure does not necessarily involve valuation. Reflection 
upon these facts of experience leads to more strictly logical 
considerations such as those which appeared in our criticism of 
Ehrenfels’ definition. The sense of value cannot be identified 
the mere feeling of pleasure (although of course a feeling of 
with pleasure when it is made the object of judgment may become 
a value) for the feeling of value is conditioned not only by the 
presence of objects but also by their absence. The mere absence 
of the object is not the condition of the feeling, but the cogni- 
zance (in Meinong’s terms the judgment) of non-existence. 
The hedonic state which would be the effect of the presence of 
the absent object is not actual, and can therefore not be, in any 
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causal sense, the condition of the desire and of valuation. 
Moreover, the cause of the pleasure is often quite distinct from 
the object of the feeling of value, often physiological and uncon- 
scious. The feeling of value can therefore not be viewed as 
the effect or accompaniment of sensation or presentation of an 
object but is conditioned by the presupposition of the existence of 
the object. For the feeling to have that meaning called worth 
it must have an existence meaning. 

The negative aspect of Meinong’s position, the denial of the 
character of worth experience to mere presentation feelings, 
appears justified from this analysis of the facts. A funda- 
mental distinction seems to exist between feeling which is a 
mere feeling tone, accompaniment or effect, of a sensation or 
revived image, and feeling attitude which is characterized by 
the direction of the feeling toward the object. Feeling attitudes 
alone seem to contain the worth moment. It is undoubtedly true 
that feeling tone of presentation, when it reaches a certain degree 
of intensity, gives rise to a feeling attitude, to the presentation 
of the cause as object and the direction of judgment upon it, 
and thus to feeling of worth. But this feeling (or desire, as the 
case may be) %s distinguished from the feeling tone by the pres- 
ence of additional presuppositions, whether exclusively judg- 
mental or not, is a question to be determined. 

A critical consideration of this positive aspect of Meinong’s 
definition requires a closer examination of his use of the term 
presupposition (Voraussetzung). Under this concept he includes 
all those conditions of feeling which are psychical in character, 
as distinguished from other causes of feeling which may be dis- 
positional and physiological. In this sense a presupposition 
may be any psychical process, presentation, judgment (of the 
various types, categorical, hypothetical, etc.) and other types of 
function, perhaps, such as assumption. In every case where 
the presupposition of a feeling is spoken of, the feeling is di- 
rected upon an object and is conditioned by some psychical act, 
of presentation, of imagination, with its assumption of reality, 
or of judgment, judgment being tor Meinong a fundamental 
form of psychical process. The significance of this distinction 
is to be found in the fact that the characteristic meanings of 
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feelings which distinguish them as feelings of value, are not to 
be differentiated in terms merely of the objects toward which 
the feeling’ is directed, nor yet in terms of the causes of the 
feeling, but in terms of the cognitive acts or attitudes which 
relate the object to the subject. 


V. 


Is then the presupposition of worth feeling exclusively judg- 
mental, as Meinong maintains? To this question our answer 
must be negative. But we may admit, to begin with, that 
nearly all types of worth attitude do have existential judgments 
as presuppositions, and all secondary modifications of worth 
attitude are determined by the inclusion or exclusion of judg- 
ments, existential and relational, as part presuppositions of 
the feeling. But that there is no primary immediate con- 
sciousness of value without explicit judgment of existence or 
non-existence of the object, cannot be maintained. As was 
pointed out in our discussion of the equivocations in the worth 
predicates, ideal and imputed values may be attributed to ob- 
jects when the question whether they exist or may be acquired 
is not raised, and where, accordingly, the attitude can never 
reach the point of explicit judgment. The activities of imag- 
ination and idealization abundantly prove that the feelings di- 
rected upon their objects are really feelings of worth and are 
determinative of worth judgments, although they presuppose 
mere passing assumptions of the reality of the objects. 

Meinong has indeed found himself compelled upon further 
reflection to modify his definition of worth feelings as judgment 
feelings to the extent that he includes with the judgment feelings 
assumption feelings (Annahme-gefihle). He recognizes that 
‘often one values an object at a time when there is entirely 
wanting all chance for judgments of existence and non-exist- 
ence, because it is not determined yet whether the object 
thought of as in the future will exist or not.’ Moreover, ‘ it is 
possible, and it frequently happens that we value an abstracily 
presented object without inquiring after its existence.’ And in 


1 Meinong, “ Uber Werthalten und Wert,” Archiv fur Systematische Philos- 
ophie, 1895, pp. 327-346. Also his later work, Uber Annahmen. 
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a later paper’ he further qualifies his position by recognizing 
that it is only some universe of reality which is necessarily pre- 
supposed, in that the presuppositions are not necessarily cate- 
gorical existential judgments, but may be hypothetical or dis- 
junctive. Now inall these cases where the object is ‘ abstractly 
presented,’ assumed to exist, or asserted to exist conditionally, 
reality is presupposed in some sense, there is some reference to 
reality. It is also clear that in all these cases the feeling, char- 
acterized as feeling of value, is in some way differently qual- 
ified from the feeling of pleasantness or unpleasantness — by 
this very reference to reality presupposed. The question at 
issue is really merely as to the proper characterization of the 
reality meaning, whether it rests exclusively upon existential 
judgment or not. 

And this question is still more ultimately conditioned by a 
theory of the existential judgment. To this theoretical problem 
we shall presently turn, but it will be in the interests of clear- 
ness to seek a preliminary characterization of this presupposi- 
tion of reality. There can be no question, in the first place, 
that wherever there is the feeling of value, there is reality feel- 
ing. Feeling is qualified by a reality meaning of some type. 
Thus, when once an object (the existence of which was what I 
desired or was what conditioned my feeling of value) is explic- 
itly judged non-existent, the object undoubtedly loses its value 
for me. The essential condition of its being valued is elimi- 
nated. But my appreciation of the worth of an object does not 
necessarily, and in every case, rest upon such explicit judgment 
of existence, but at most upon a primary undisturbed presump- 
tion of reality. By this primary presumption of reality (of a 
reality, moreover, in which the more specific existence mean- 
ing has not yet been differentiated) is to be understood the 
mere act of acceptance, ‘aking for granted,’ prior to the ex- 


1“ Urtheilsgefihle, was Sie sind und was Sie nicht sind,’’ Archiv fur die 
gesammle Psychologie. Vol. VI., 1905. 

? The use of the term presumption to characterize this relation to reality is, 
I think, fully justified both linguistically and psychologically. Our ordinary 
speech, it is true, frequently fails to distinguish between presumption and as- 
sumption and has, moreover, read into the word presumption a certain ethical 
connotation which partially unfits it for the present use. On the other hand, 
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plicit aking up of the object into a pre-determined sphere of 
reality through the existence predicate, and prior to the assump- 
tion of existence of an object in the interest of continuity of any 
trend of activity, whether of the type of cognition or valuation. 

As illustrative of this attitude of primitive presumption we 
may consider first the reality feeling which attaches to percep- 
tion and presentation simply because of the ‘ recognitive mean- 
ing’‘ which they have, among which later, however, distinc- 
tions between existent and non-existent arise — more especially 
the presentations in the fancy or imagination mode where they 
are presumed to be real until the entrance of illusion-disturbing 
moments which require the presumption to pass over into ex- 
plicit judgment and conviction either of existence or non-exist- 
ence. The fairy world of the child is a world neither of pure 
presentation nor of existential judgment but of presumption. 
The same may be said of many ideals of the more developed 
mind, as for instance, religious, about which questions of ex- 
istence and non-existence are not seriously asked. In all these 
cases some psychically pre-determined demand, whether arising 
from a more objective cognitive factor of recognition or a more 
subjective factor of conative disposition or interest, creates a 
presumption of reality. 

Such presumption must be carefully distinguished from both 
judgment and assumption. The existential judgment arises, 
we shall see, only after disturbance in a sphere of reality 
already presupposed, it is an act which takes place only after 
some disposition, some tendency to recognition, or to renewal 
of attitude of feeling or will meets with opposition or arrest. It 


the original meaning of the latin pracsumpitio is much nearer to the use that we 
have in mind —it had more the meaning of taking for granted prior to ex- 
plicit judgment and was quite different from the conscious assumption of re- 
ality as we have it inhypothesis. The modern English dictionaries give as one 
of the renderings, faking for granted, the meaning here emphasized. The use 
of the term in formal logic (as in fallacies of presumption ), while at first appa- 
rently against our usage, on closer inspection seems to favor it. A presumption 
is a material fallacy, an unconsciously pre-logical taking for granted. Finally, 
the great value of the introduction of this term for our immediate purpose is 
the possibility of using the prefixes prz, sub and aé, with the same root, to 
designate modifications of cognitive attitude. 

' Baldwin’s distinction referred to above. 
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must be equally clearly distinguished from the later, more de- 
rived, attitude of assumption of existence which presupposes dis- 
positions already created by actual judgment. The assumption, 
except when it is what we describe as an unconscious assump- 
tion, (and then it is really an approximation to presumption) 
recognizes the possibility of the non-existence of the object, and 
in some modes of playful assumption (the ‘semblant modes’ 
of Professor Baldwin) is so to speak on the verge of explicit 
judgment of non-existence ; but in the making of the assumption 
the act is determined by a subjective factor, a demand arising 
from already existing dispositions and interests. The assump- 
tion is an acknowledgment of this demand. 

It is obvious, after this analysis, that the definition of feel- 
ing of value under consideration, that it is feeling with existen- 
tial judgment as its presupposition, is possible only on the 
theory that the primitive form of judgment is the mere act of 
acceptance (acknowledgment) or rejection’ and involves no 
relational aspect, no separation of two elements subject and 
predicate. The existential judgment is identical with accept- 
ance and the non-existential with rejection. If this view of 
judgment (Brentano’s)’ can be maintained it follows necessarily 
that there can be no feeling of value without judgment presup- 
position for all attitude is primarily acceptance or rejection and 
the feeling of value is an attztude, not mere presentation plus 
feeling. But can mere acceptance or rejection be identified 
with judgment of existence and non-existence and at the same 
time any useful conception of judgment be retained? I think 
not, and for the following reasons. 

The essentials of the view here under consideration are: (a) 


1 The use of the terms acknowledgment and rejection as correlative is most 
unfortunate, for it prejudices the whole question. Rejection, as any one who 
will consult the dictionaries will discover, is not the opposite of acknowledg- 
ment. Acknowledgment has as its opposite disavowal, while the opposite 
of rejection is acceptance. This linguistic relation corresponds precisely 'o the 
psychological. Acknowledgment and disavowal both represent the explicit 
judgmental acts by which a reality already presupposed is affirmed or denied. 
Mere acceptance or rejection of an object presupposes nothing more than a 
presumption of reality or disturbance of that presumption. 

* For a presentation and discussion of Brentano’s theory of judgment see 
Stout, Analytical Psychology, Vol. 1., Chap. 5. 
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That presentation and judgment (acceptance or rejection of 
the existence of the presentation) are two different and irre- 
ducible elementary aspects of consciousness ; (4) that while the 
affirmation or negation of A (as function) adds something to its 
mere presentation (as function), the affirmation or negation of 
A’s existence (as content) adds nothing to the affirmation or 
negation of A (as content). The first thesis is the key to the 
position. Is there such a thing as simple apprehension, pre- 
sentation without acceptance, or does apprehension involve 
apprehension of existence? At first sight the former of the 
two possible alternatives seems to be true. From the stand- 
point of analysis alone, we seem to find cases where the element 
of affirmation is at a minimum, or even seems to be entirely 
lacking, and a merely presentational consciousness remains. 
Leaving out of account the case of doubt or suspended judg- 
ment where, although at a minimum, tendencies to judgment 
still remain, we may turn immediately to the typical case of 
zsthetic contemplation. Here it is said, we have, when the 
contemplation is pure, when the esthetic is unmixed with other 
factors, a strictly presentational consciousness. This view we 
shall find it necessary to reject and for the following reasons: 
In the first place, esthetic contemplation is an attitude— not 
mere presentation ; in it there is at least a resting in, ‘ ein Haften 
an der Wirklichkeit,’ either outer or inner reality. As such it 
is more than mere presentation. No total concrete state of 
consciousness is mere presentation for, while for the purposes 
of the psychologist the idea of a purely presentational con- 
sciousness is sometimes a useful abstraction, every actual ex- 
perience presupposes a minimum of acceptance, or rejection. 
The procedure therefore which takes this abstraction, made for 
purposes of analysis, as a picture of reality and from it infers, 
for instance, the unreality of the esthetic object and experience 
and its exclusion from the sphere of worth experience, is 
vitiated by serious fallacy. 

But if the merely presentational consciousness be but an ab- 
straction, there still remains the question —to what extent, in 
actual concrete cases of esthetic attitude, all acceptance and re- 
jection may be seen to be excluded and the purely presentational 
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approached. Perhaps the difference is negligible. Most esthetic 
attitudes, it is recognized by all, do not give us this contempla- 
tion pure. In the sublime and tragic, forinstance, pseudo-esthetic 
factors, so called, enter in, in the form of acknowledgments and 
rejections, judgments of various kinds, — and even beauty, in its 
narrower sense, contains, as partial moments, normative judg- 
ments. If we are to find any concrete esthetic experience 
of ‘ pure contemplation,’ presentation, it must be in the simplest 
perceptual forms and form qualities. These are indeed usually 
taken as the typical esthetic objects when the esthetic is thus 
defined, but even here it is doubtful whether the element of 
acceptance and rejection, of conation, can be excluded. It is 
true that these forms and form qualities, when abstracted from 
the elements in which they inhere, may be viewed as the objects 
of purely presentational activity ; nevertheless their construction 
was the product of conative activity which involved spontaneous 
acceptance and rejection, presumption of reality. Viewed genet- 
ically, every esthetic feeling of form presupposes a disposition 
created by preceding conative activity. 

The distinction between simple apprehension and accep- 
tance is then, even in zxsthetic contemplation, a relative one. 
What shall be said of the second part of the thesis that accep- 
tance or rejection of an object, A, is identical with the affirma- 
tion or negation of the existence of A, or, in other words, with 
judgment? Acknowledgment or rejection does undoubtedly 
presuppose the reality, in some sense of the presentational con- 
tent. This is the same as saying that all conation is directed 
upon objects presumed to be real. It does not follow however, 
that explicit existential judgment is involved. We must, I 
think, look upon the existential judgment as derived from a 
simpler and more ultimate attitude toward a coefficient of reality 
presupposed in all conation, even on the perceptual level. 
Acknowledgment and rejection involves presumption of exist- 
ence but not necessarily judgment. 

Such a distinction between presumption and judgment in- 
volves of course a theory of the nature of judgment. Into the 
logical questions here raised we cannot go in detail, but this 
much at least may be said. The position maintained by Sig- 
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wart' (among other logicians) that judgment, if our conception 
of it is to retain any useful significance, ‘ must be regarded as 
establishing a relation, even in its existential form,’ seems unas- 
sailable. When the relational aspect is allowed to lapse judg- 
ment becomes practically indistinguishable from conation. It 
is true that the existential judgment occupies a unique position. 
It does not establish a relation between its subject and the 
predicate being ‘ but between an object as idea and an object as 
intuited.’ Affirmation of existence or non-existence presupposes, 
as mere acceptance or rejection does not, the beginning at least 
ot the differentiation of subject and predicate.” 

On the theory of judgment here developed, the existential 
judgment and the pure presentation (in so far as ‘* contempla- 
tion” is pure presentation) are secondary, derived attitudes, 
derived from the primitive Dresumpizon of reality presupposed 
in all acceptance or rejection of an object. The difference 
between the presumption and judgment is that while in the 
former we have merely acceptance and rejection in the latter we 
have acknowledgment and disavowal, acceptance and rejection 
plus conviction and belief. Returning then to the question of the 
necessary presuppositions of the feeling of value, it is clear that 
there must be the presumption of reality for without it there can 
be no attitude toward the object, attitude involving either accep- 
tance or rejection or disposition to accept or reject. But it is 
equally clear that the existential judgment cannot be the sole and 
necessary presupposition of the feeling, for there can be nosuch ex- 
plicit judgment (acknowledgment and disavowal) except as there 
is already some reality meaning, some presupposition of reality. 
Again the hypothetical ure presentation, in so far as there is any 
such mode of consciousness, is equally secondary and derived. 


'Sigwart, Logic (translation), Vol. I., p. 72. 

*The following quotation taken, by permission, from the proofs of the sec- 
ond volume of Professor Baldwin’s Genetic Logic (chapter on ‘‘ Acknowledg- 
ment and Belief’’), puts the situation admirably : ‘‘ The existence meaning which 
the judgment always presupposes in the sense given, may, when explicily as- 
serted, be called a predicate but not ana tributive predicate, not a separate ele- 
ment of presented context or of recognitive meaning, attributed to the subject 
matter. It is only the explicit assertion of the presupposition of belief in the 
sphere in which the subject matter is constituted an object of thought.” 
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It is the result of abstraction from the primitive presumption of 
reality, the result of arrest of this presumption implicit in all 
conation. Meinong’s use of the expression (abstractly presented) 
is significant in this connection; to abstractly present means to 
strip off the reality feeling involved in the first experience. 
This relation to reality feeling may however be partially restored 
by a further movement of conation in which the presented object 
is assumed to exist, an attitude we find characteristic of certain 
secondary contemplative zsthetic experiences. 

This leads us finally to a consideration of the relation of the 
attitude of assumption to the primitive presumption of reality 
and the existential judgment. This is important for the 
reason that the special modification of the feeling which has 
assumption as its ‘ presupposition,’ the feelings of the imagina- 
tion (Phantasie-gefiihle) of Meinong’s school have been made 
much of in recent discussion. For one thing it has been asserted 
that these feelings are not real and therefore not feelings of value, 
although under certain circumstances they may stand for, or 
represent, real feelings. Our own view, which will be developed 
more fully later, is that they are real feelings in any sense which 
has significance for psychology that they have a presupposition 
of reality, although from the point of view of reflective evalua- 
tion of the objects of such feelings (the axiological point of view) 
the judgments which spring from these feelings may be invalid. 
But a more adequate characterization of this attitude is our first 
problem. 

Assumption, as a cognitive attitude, has two meanings. 
According to its first meaning it is an acceptance, a taking as 
existent, of an object when there is an underlying sense of the 
possibility of its being non-existent. In this sense also it is a 
half way stage between the primitive presumption of reality and 
the existential judgment with its conviction. In this sense it is a 
secondary movement or act of cognition within a developing 
sphere of reality, bounded by the primitive presumption of reality 
and the existential judgment, affirmative or negative. From the 
point of view of conation, it is an act determined by the momen- 
tum of a subjective disposition or interest. In its second mean- 
ing it is not pre-judgmental but post-judgmental, that is a 
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permanent assumption is created by habitual judgment; it pre- 
supposes dispositions created by acts of judgment and is derived 
from the judgment attitude. In this case the assumption 
approaches closely to the presumption and for this attitude the 
two terms are often used interchangeably. It is important 
to emphasize these two meanings’ for the feeling attitudes 
involved are in many respects quite different, and the confusion 
of the two has led to misinterpretation of worth experience. 
Thus the feelings which attach to assumptions of the first type 
may be described as feelings of the imagination; they belong 
to the mode of semblance or ‘ make-believe.’ But those which 
attach to assumptions of the second type are more accurately 
described as feeling abstracts or feeling signs and represent the 
acquired funded meaning of past judgment feelings. To this 
class, we shall see later, belong all those feelings, funded mean- 
ings which inhere intrinsically in general concepts. Such terms 
as truth, virtue, duty, etc., have functioned in particular existen- 
tial judgments and it was upon the basis of these judgments that 
the feelings of value for which these terms stand arose, but when 
they are thus formed they are abstractly valued without explicit 
judgments of existence or non-existence. They represent an 
assumption which has arisen through formation of habit. 
Explicit judgment is always the terminal of a process of adapta- 
tion. From the primitive presumption arises, through arrest, 
assumption, which in turn, passes into judgment and the later 
assumption. 

We are now in a position to summarize our position as to 
the nature of simple appreciation, primary feelings of value, in 
so far as it is related to Meinong’s criterion. We agree to the 
extent that we include among the feelings of value only such 
feelings as have reality meanings, that is, have some pre- 
supposition of reality. As to the nature of that presupposition 
of reality, we deny its limitation to existential judgment and 
include the two attitudes of presumption and assumption. This 
may be said to be the result of our critical analysis of the 


' Baldwin’s recently published theory of ‘ schematic,’ function recognizes 
both these modes of ‘ assumption,’ the existential judgment lying, genetically, 
between them. Genetic Logic, Vol. I. 
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meanings of experiences of worth. There remains still the 
question of the functional and genetic account of these different 
presuppositions. Before undertaking this we must glance briefly 
at another criterion of feelings of value recently developed, more 
especially by Lipps. 

VI. 

It is maintained that all feelings of value are feelings of 
personality —that the analysis which finds the criterion of 
feeling of value in the nature of the attitude toward the trans- 
cendent object, really overlooks the significant moment, which 
is the reference of the feeling to the subject, the personality. 
Feelings of value are feelings of activity of the subject, the acts 
of judgment, etc., being of only secondary importance. Such 
a criterion is presented in the formula of Lipps:' ‘* Der Wert 
jeder Lust ist bedingt durch einen Persénlichkeits wert.” Now, 
while it is undoubtedly true that there are types of feelings of 
value which have as their presupposition explicit reference to 
the personality, — those feelings which we have described as 
values of characterization, including feelings of obligation, desert, 
etc., — it must nevertheless be recognized that these values 
are secondary and acquired, that they presuppose judgments 
referring the attitude to the presented self, the self being a 
founded object, the product of an ideal construction based upon 
preceding experiences of value. The only sense in which this 
statement may be said to be true is that in primary feelings of 
value (as distinguished from simple pleasure), there are certain 
modifications, certain implicit meanings which, when reflected 
upon, lead to their reference to the self. Such a modification 
of Lipps’ view we may accept. 

These meanings which appear on the level of simple appre- 
ciation prior to reference to the self, Kruger’ has described as 
depth and breadth of the feeling in the personality and he con- 
ceives them to constitute a third dimension of feeling, beside its 
intensity and duration, a dimension which is determined by a 
relative constancy of desire disposition. His development of 


1 Lipps, Die ethischen Grundfragen, Chapter I. 
*Kruger, Der Begriff des absolut Wertvollen als Grundbegriff der Moral- 


philosophie, Leipzig, 1898, Chapter 3 ( ‘Zur Psychologie des Wertes ’). 
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the criterion is both analytical and genetic. Valuation is dis- 
tinguished from mere desire and simple-pleasure ‘ causation’ by 
a moment of relative constancy of desire. Desire of itself does 
not constitute valuation and valuation is never mere desire or a 
series of desires. He further conceives the relation of this 
‘ desire-constant’ to the individual desire on the analogy of the 
relation of concepts to individual sensations and percepts. A 
valuation always presupposes a relatively constant disposition. 
As a totality this disposition appears as an actual moment in 
consciousness only in a corresponding judgment. Yet the judg- 
ment of value is not the valuation itself. This is given rather 
in the characteristic modification of the experienced desire and 
feeling which he conceives to grow in depth with the develop- 
ment of the ‘ desire-constant.’' He suggests that it is probable 
that in the first stages of conscious life only that was consciously 
striven after which brought with it relative increase of pleasure 
and value formation has probably taken its rise in such strivings 
but every desire has a tendency to develop a relative constancy 
and thus to pass into a valuation. It leaves behind in the per- 
sonality constant dispositions, and with them traces of value. 
The mechanism of pleasure-causation is thus broken through 
by the formation of values; and, as soon as the function of 
valuation is formed at a single point, the will is no longer exclu- 
sively determined by the intensity and duration of expected 
pleasure. Through the fact of valuation the affective-volitional 
life gets, so to speak, a third dimension, the value of a constant 
desire is determined by its breadth and depth in the personality. 

The interest of this definition of Kruger’s is to be found in 
the fact that it is an attempt to connect the appreciative distinc- 


1One point, however, he has left undetermined. Is the worth experience 
given in feeling or desire? In some passages he speaks as though the sense of 
worth were given in feeling as determined by or as determining desire, in others 
as though it were given in the experiences of desire themselves. As a matter 
of fact he does not seem to have faced this question of psychological analysis, 
as the following passage indicates: ‘‘ Where the capacity or function of valua- 
tion is to sonie degree realized, there the individual experiences of feeling and 
desire are in a peculiar manner heightened and deepened, they have a personal 
character. They find, so to speak, in the personality a fuller and more individ- 
ual resonance. We can in such a case speak of a more highly developed 
‘Gemiitsleben’ ”’ (p. 50) 
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tions which differentiate feelings of value from other feelings 
(and which lead ultimately to the characterization of the self 
and to the explicit reference of the object to the self) with the 
functional, dispositional conditions of the feeling, and it has 
been presented here at some length because this concept of con- 
ative constants or dispositions as the necessary conditions of 
feelings of value, feelings with depth and breadth, is precisely 
the concept which we need to connect these appreciative mean- 
ings with the reality meanings which the preceding analyses 
have distinguished. At an earlier stage in the development of 
this paper it was seen that both the concepts of feeling and 
conation must find a place in the definition of worth experi- 
ence. It is now seen that feelings of value are not completely 
characterized by reference to their presuppositions of reality 
(presumption, judgment and assumption) but that we must go 
more deeply into the conative dispositions which determined 
these acts of presumption, judgment and assumption. 

How then shall we conceive this relation of the two determi- 
nants of feelings of value? If we describe the acts of cogni- 
tion as the actual psychical presuppositions and the conative 
tendencies as the dispositional conditions, our problem would 
read: What is the relation of the actual presuppositions to the 
dispositional conditions as determinants of feelings of value? 
The answer to this question must be in genetic terms. We have 
already seen that there is a certain genetic relation between the 
attitudes of presumption, assumption and judgment. Each, in 
its way, represents a {functional attitude toward a psychically 
predetermined object, the acceptance of a demand, acquiescence 
in a control factor, and therefore each is a type of reality 
meaning. But the demands, the controls, vary at different 
stages of the genetic series. An analysis of the manner in 
which the dispositional factor functions at the different stages 
of development should give us a point of view from which to 
unify the results of our study. 

The condition, determinant, of the primitive presumption of 
reality seems to be that the object shall have recognitive mean- 
ing for a conative tendency. At this point the cognitive and 
conative moments can be scarcely distinguished. As far back 
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as we may go in our analysis, interest, conation, seems to deter- 
mine recognition, and recognition is the condition of the first 
reality meaning which characterizes feelings of value. In the 
primitive presumption of reality the dualism between subjective 
and objective control factors has not yet emerged. It is with 
the first arrest of a conative tendency, through the development 
of an independent cognitive interest, and differentiation of the 
recognitive factor from the conative, that the innocency of 
primitive presumption is disturbed and a differentiation of sub- 
jective and objective demands or controls appears. Here the 
attitude of assumption emerges, determined largely by the sub- 
jective control factor of the conative disposition, often in oppo- 
sition to objective controls already established — but not neces- 
sarily so. Assumption of the existence of an object is the 
acceptance of a subjective demand, after arrest of primitive 
presumption, and constitutes a transition stage between pre- 
sumption and explicit acknowledgment of a control as objec- 
tive. I am inclined to agree with Professor Baldwin that a 
pure fancy mode, play of fancy, described by him as the first 
semblant mode, constitutes a genetic transition between pre- 
sumption and assumption, but for our purposes it is negligible. 
From the assumption attitude emerges the existential judgment, 
either positive or negative. It represents not merely the accep- 
tance or rejection of an object but the explicit acknowledgment 
or disavowal of a certain control factor. It is important to ob- 
serve that the control factor-may be either the original objective 
moment or the subjective moment determinant in assumption, 
that the existential judgment may be acknowledgment of 
either factor, but in that case the subjective has, by that very 
process, been transferred to the objective side of the equation. 


VIl. 


The material is now before us for a summary restatemen 
of our original definition of value, as funded affective-volitional 
meaning, in terms of psychological equivalents. The psycho- 
logical equivalent of the worth predicate is always a feeling, 
with certain meanings determined by actual cognitive presuppo- 
sitions, types of cognitive reaction which actualize pre-existent 
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conative dispositions. The value or funded meaning of the 
object is its capacity of becoming the object of feeling and 
desire through actualization of dispositional tendencies by acts 
of judgment, assumption, etc. 

The conative disposition is the fundamental determinant of 
the feeling of value or appreciative meaning of the object but 
the disposition may be actualized, represented in function by 
different cognitive attitudes, or acts, of the types described, and 
according as it is one or the other of these types are the feel- 
ings qualified in the manner described.’ Underlying the feeling 
of value attached to the idea of my friend is the conative dispo- 
sition, the interest created by former desires for his presence 
and satisfaction of those desires, but that feeling may now arise 
upon mere momentary assumptions of his existence without a 
trace of desire for has immediate presence. All ‘ disposition- 
feelings’ however actualized, are feelings of value because 
they represent the funded meaning of affective-volitional proc- 
ess, although they have different reality meanings. From the 
standpoint of the extension of the term, the class, feelings of 
value, includes esthetic feelings, feelings of the imagination, 
so called, as well as practical and ethical attitudes. 

In general, then, we may conclude that feeling of value is 
the feeling aspect of conative process, as distinguished from 
the feeling tone of simple presentations. And by conative 
process we understand the total process of development by 


‘In the consideration of the relation of the actual presuppositions to the dis- 
positional conditions there are still certain questions which have considerable 
bearing upon later discussions. Thus Witasek maintains that while it is probably 
true that feelings of worth arise upon the mere presentation of an object related 
to desire dispositions, nevertheless, since desire presupposes judgment, and these 
dispositions have been formed by preceding judgments, the worth feeling is 
ultimately still a ‘judgment-feeling.” Now it may be admitted that judgments 
enter into the formation of these desire dispositions but as dispositional they 
are merely conative tendency, for it is the essence of judgment to be explicit 
and actual. Again it is argued (by Saxinger) that the dispositions correspond- 
ing to judgment feelings are different from the dispositions correlated with 
assumption feelings and he bases his argument upon differences in the laws 
governing the two kinds of feeling. Into the consideration of this question we 
cannot enter here—that will be reserved fora later study. We may simply 
emphasize our own position that worth feeling is a function of conative dispo- 
sition, whether conation expresses itself explicitly in judgment or assumption. 
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which affective-volitional meaning is acquired, the total process 
including actual and dispositional moments. How these dispo- 
sitions, and with them the feelings which they condition, are 
modified, both qualitatively and quantitatively, at different 
stages of this development, by changes in presuppositions, and 
more especially by the inclusion of secondary judgments of 
relation, etc., is the problem of the second part of this study. 




















SOME IMPORTANT SITUATIONS AND THEIR 
ATTITUDES. 


BY PROFESSOR ALFRED H. LLOYD, 
University of Michigan. 


The ‘ situation,’ already described by some as the absolute 
of a certain conspicuous group of thinkers, is in general taking 
such an important part in current philosophical discussion that to 
an outsider philosophy must seem very like to an employment 
bureau, if it does not appear at last to have become an intelli- 
gence office. Undoubtedly, too, the very commonplaceness or 
the plebeian character of the term is one of the most serviceable 
and hopeful tendencies of current thinking. In the present 
paper, then, only falling into line with so many others who 
have written and spoken, I would discuss, let me not be so bold 
or broad as to say advertise, four peculiarly interesting situa- 
tions and their induced attitudes; namely, the moral situation, 
the artistic, the practical and the natural, and their four atti- 
tudes, respectively the ethical, the esthetic, the intellectual or 
cognitional, and the spiritual. 

The situation, to begin with, whatever specific variations it 
may have, in general has its rise, which is to say also gets its 
widest meaning, in the fact that structure necessarily implies 
function. Back of this fact, then, I do not propose to go at the 
present writing. But, this admitted, another is inmediately 
manifest. Function necessarily implies confitct. The conflict, 
moreover, which is the general situation, is between (1) an exist- 
ing structure, describable either as the body of the individual 
agent’s habits or as the established social environment, the body 
of the social institutions, to which just through his habits the 
individual is, as if conventionally or traditionally or unreflec- 
tively, always a part, and (2) the natural environment as dis- 
tinct from the social or definitely and humanly organized 
environment. In other words the conflict is between man with 
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his life set to certain norms and nature; between ‘second 
nature’ and first nature; between the formal reason and sensa- 
tion, or the legislative will and impulse. Also it is between 
one organization and another organization, the latter usually if 
not invariably being more inclusive than the former and neces- 
sarily rising into conflict with the former whenever, to use an 
annoying but concise and pertinent term, it ‘functions’ in any 
way. And, just once more, in order to avoid the serious mis- 
take of even a suspicion that the ‘ natural environment,’ here 
mentioned, is external to what is human, let me say of the 
conflict that it is describable also as being between the formal 
or structural in personal experience and the vital, even the most 
distinctively personal, in personal experience. Thus, there is 
a sense, important to a true understanding of what is here 
meant, in which the characteristically personal and the natural 
are identical or synonymous. Both the personal and the natural 
are always coming into conflict with the definite and formal, 
that is, the structural, in life or experience. The structural is not 
distinctively personal or natural ; on the contrary it is ‘ factional’ 
or socially corporate." Accordingly, on the assumption of this 
identity of the personal and the natural, the situation, or its 
conflict, must be due not less to personal initiative than to any 
of the processes of mere ‘ natural selection’ and of course too the 
conflict can never be with an external nature. Indeed, if the 
conflict could be with an external nature, then structure simply 
could not imply function. 

So we see that the characteristic condition of the situation in 
general is conflict and we see too, although the foregoing state- 
ment has been very brief, the origin and the nature of this con- 
flict. With this preliminary view, therefore, I turn now to my 
special task. I would show how, to the end of solving its 
conflict, which always is as specific and concrete in its terms 
and issue as the inducing structure is itself definite in char- 
acter, the situation develops through the following principal 
moments. 

1See an article: ‘The Personal and the Factional (or formal or structural) 


in the Life of Society,’ in Zhe Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, June 22, 1905. 
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I. THe Mora SITuATION. 


The first moment is naturally that of a presumed sufficiency 
of the subject’s or agent’s existing structure or, as the terms are 
here used, of the formally human. The definite habits or the 
social institutions are taken and are asserted, not only as quite 
equal to the presented and confronted emergency, but also as 
possessing intrinsic worth and normative or structural finality, 
and the natural, in the sense of that which is formally external 
to these habits or institutions, is an object only of an unreason- 
ing fear. The natural is feared, blindly feared, just because it 
is at once quite real and yet external at least to the formal 
reason, to the reason of the structure-bound human. 

So I view the first moment in the development of the situ- 
ation and it seems to me to present specifically the moral situ- 
ation. Not, of course, that morality is confined to conditions 
such as these, but these are the characteristic conditions of the 
situation as moral. These distinguish the moral situation from 
other defined situations. In a sense, certainly important, all 
situations are moral, as also they are all artistic or practical, 
or natural, but this is only to say, in so many words, that the 
specific conditions which make distinct situations are themselves 
in their way functional as well as structural, and so are general 
to development while being at the same time particular and 
definable. Functionally any moment or situation, any struc- 
ture must comprise all others. 

Possibly the peculiarly moral character of this first distinct 
moment is best seen in what my account has certainly, although 
not openly stated, namely, in the conceit of the freedom of the 
will. The ‘ free will’ is simply a name for the power of the 
agent to fulfil and exemplify the structural adequacy. Accord- 
ingly, to use now this name, the conceit and practice of a ‘ free 
will’ and the accompanying unreasoning fear of what is external 
to this freedom, a fear which may often take the form of bravado, 
of what can be only an asserted indifference to danger, aréthe 
determining factors of the moral situation. 

But this, somebody will at once object, makes the moral and 
the legal identical, and such an identity every reflective man 
must promptly and emphatically resent. At once I grant that 
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the moral and the legal are here made identical. I grant also 
that reflection must separate them. But it is to be said, also 
promptly and emphatically, that no situation as such is itself 
reflective. Situations are not attitudes, although they are 
always springing from attitudes and are also constantly in- 
duced by them. Situations, as said before, are structural in so 
far as definable at all, and the moral situation is in consequence 
determined by the formal law. But situations, being also func- 
tional, induce attitudes, and in the particular case at hand the 
moral situation induces the ethical attitude. The very differ- 
ence between these terms, even as they are widely used, tells 
the story. The ethical is the moral, just by dint of the given 
legal structure becoming active or functioning, made reflective 
in an attitude. Again, any induced attitude involves a gener- 
alization and idealization of those formal conditions which make 
the inducing situation, and, although, as we shall see, the attitude 
itself must make a situation, it should never be confused with 
the particular situation whose functioning has given it rise. 
Thus the functional nature of a structure, which here and now 
means specifically those positive conditions that formally deter- 
mine the moral situation, makes certain a movement out of 
formal bondage to those conditions into a state of only mediate 
dependence on them. ‘They become only means to some rela- 
tively undetermined end. They are made mediately rather 
than immediately, ideally rather than materially, spiritually 
rather than literally significant. And thereupon the moral sit- 
uation gives way to the ethical attitude, and by the same token 
morality is saved at least from a positive, uncompromising 
legalism. 

But not from legalism altogether. The ethical attitude is 
still charactertstically legalistic; in terms, however, not of the 
positive law, but of ‘ duty,’ ‘ conscience,’ or the ‘ moral ideal,’ 
which is only an abstraction of its spirit or general functional 
value, from the positive, formal law. The ethical attitude, in- 
duced, as was said, by the functional character of the morai sit- 
uation, asserts the existing structural formalism, the manifest 
legalism, to be worth cultivating, and a cultivated legalism must 
always value law as a general principle above law as a visible 
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program, the program becoming henceforth only instrumental 
to the unseen principle. Lawfulness, in short, rather than the 
specific law or structure, is the concern of the ethical attitude. 
How often ethics is called normative, and surely its normative 
character is nothing more nor less than its abstract legalism. 

Further, the ethical attitude, just because, at least in spirit, 
still legalistic, is also in another respect like its inducing situa- 
tion. Although not dogmatically indifferent to nature nor quite 
blindly fearful of her, it is nevertheless humanly conceited or 
anthropocentric. The principle of law is always more hospitable 
than a legal program; a structure in use is more widely sym- 
pathetic than a structure just 2” statu guo; but the ethical atti- 
tude still sees no positive worth in nature except as she is 
humanly, or humanely, disposed. So to speak the spirit of the 
fear of her still remains, as if to keep its congenial company 
with the surviving, albeit only spiritual or functional legalism. 

Fear become a spirit loses much of its dread. Law become a 
principle loses much of its vigor. In a word, the normative, 
ethical attitude must mean an important modification in the 
actual situation. Ethical, as distinct from social or political 
legalism, by its very idealism, which is to say by its devotion to 
the spirit of law and its feeling only of the spirit of fear, makes 
man actively hospitable towards the organization of nature, with 
which morally he was in such dire conflict, and in doing this it 
induces, or initiates, the artistic situation. The ethical attitude 
putin practice is the peculiar life of art. 


Il. Tue Artistic SITUATION. 


So I pass to the second moment in the development of the 
general situation, and this I would call, not the moment of as- 
sumed and asserted human sufficiency, in which nature is an 
object of blind fear, but the moment of human condescension, 
assumed and asserted, towards the natural, towards nature’s 
law, structure or organization. This, too, as already said, is 
the artistic situation. Art, let it be kept in mind, is character- 
istically a situation, not an attitude. It is just a living up to a 
humanly sympathetic nature and in just so far it actually is the 
practice of what the ethical attitude may be said to preach. 
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Once more, though I may repeat myself too much, it is, not the 
moral, which is politically legalistic, but the ethical, which is 
functionally, spiritually or personally legalistic, rendered incar- 
nate, and as having such character it shows man actually in a 
truce with nature. In art the human is seen actively to have 
assumed a relation of equilibrium, necessarily more or less un- 
stable, or of something very like an armed neutrality, between 
itself, its structure, the norms of its life, and nature’s structure. 
Actively man moulds nature to his conceits. He makes her 
glorify his image. In her life, in her powers and processes, he 
realizes, or presumes to realize, only a deeper and fuller expres- 
sion of himself. Art is thus, like morality, anthropocentric, 
but it is man big with nature. It is the little human swelling 
with the big natural, and as so conditioned it is what we call 
poetic or creative, all its activities being informed with analogies 
of the natural to the human and embodying, although never 
without a violence that only the poetic imagination can have 
made possible, nature’s metaphors of the human. The neces- 
sary violence, too, imparts to art as strong a sense of comedy as 
of tragedy, as is shown in the readiness with which we laugh or 
weep whenever we see the little human swollen with the big 
natural. Simply in art, always as comic as tragic, man ap- 
pears, not as teaching or seeking ideally, but as actually prac- 
ticing a legalism that has lost the rigor of the formal law and a 
fear of nature that is tempered by a very real sense of humor. 
But here comes an objector. I am accused of narrowing 
beauty, which is the recognized goal of art, to conditions that 
require accord, if not literal and prosaic, at least metaphorical, 
with the positive structure of the human agent, just as before I 
seemed to identify morality with legality. In a word, I seem to 
have left no room for objective or natural beauty. To the 
present objector, however, I have to make just the answer 
made before. A situation is not an attitude, although it always 
induces one. The artistic situation, as its structure becomes 
function, induces the esthetic attitude, by which the very con- 
ditions making the life of art are idealized. Thus, for the 
esthetic attitude, man is not, as in art, the determining center. 
He is the observer indeed, but only the passive observer. His 
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structure, losing its character of a solé’ measure for all other 
structures or for the structure of nature as a whole, becomes but 
one among the others, any one of which may be the center from 
which a judgment is passed. True, for the esthetic attitude, all 
structures, or all measures, by which nature, so to speak, is thus 
made to measure or judge herself, are as zf sensitively human, 
but this only shows how humanly passive the esthetic attitude 
is, how for it nature, not man, is the artist. The characteristic 
object, therefore, of the esthetic attitude truly is beauty, sen- 
sibly manifested and sensitively measured, but, instead of the 
beauty of man to himself, as this is reflected in nature’s meta- 
phors just of his life, it is objectively natural beauty. The 
metaphors are no longer exclusively human, but nature objec- 
tively is just a sphere of metaphors, metaphor poised sensitively 
against metaphor and calling deeply and passionately each to 
each and through their poise and their passionate call she is 
beautiful. She is beautiful oman; not, as in art, for him and 
his structural conceits. For the esthetic attitude even the works 
of human art must meet the demands of natural beauty in that 
they .must accord, or sensitively sympathize, with what sur- 
rounds them. The setting, or frame, of a work of art is thus 
an important factor in its beauty. 

But where now are the law and the fear? The law, and 
with it, man’s so-called freedom have been lost or merged, nay, 
they have been fulfilled in the law and the freedom of nature 
which an objective beauty reveals; and the fear is become awe. 
Nature is no longer fearful, but awful or sublime. Awe is not 
man fearing for his own safety; it is man sensitive to the fears 
of the whole world and in that sensitiveness feeling the lawless 
law of nature. Yet such terms as these and the seeming gran- 
diloquence to which they lead may very easily obscure the 
meaning here in my mind. The meaning would take a view 
of life in its lowest as well as in its highest terms, in its simplest 
as well as in its grandest expressions. A psychologist could 
not be more minute or prosaic in his viewpoint than my mean- 
ing is intended to be. Simply any structure, whatever its size 
or its complexity, its significance or its dignity, being always 
functional, must come to this sensitiveness, which we know, 
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however grandiloquently, as awe towards the lawless law of 
nature. What is sensation but structure meeting the violence 
of nature. What is structure that nature is mindful of it. 

But the esthetic attitude, induced, as has been shown by the 
artistic situation and ideally sensitive, not merely to the unity of 
man but also, as if actually feeling for them, to the unity of all 
things with nature, leads man out of the artistic into the prac- 
tical situation. 


Ill. Tue Practicat SITuATION. 

The practical situation, as the third moment to be consid- 
ered, is the moment of the human structure, the whole body of 
habits and institutions become — but the right phrase is hard to 
find — merely a natural utility. Only, I would call it also, bor- 
rowing a word from the political vocabulary of the day, a ‘ float- 
ing’ utility. So does man again put into practice the preaching 
of one of his attitudes. He comes actively to treat his formal 
life just as his esthetic consciousness has already revealed it to 
him, namely, as only mediate to an indeterminate nature, and, 
as he does this, the last traces of his esthetic sensitiveness dis- 
appear and the metaphors, human or objective, in which this 
had found expression, become only dead metaphors. Man no 
longer is even an interested observer of nature; he is just a 
mechanical incident within her unpurposed movement. 

In social evolution, where the practical situation in all its 
phases is written large, the time is one of traditions and human 
conceits and devotions of all sorts become purely conventional, 
which is to say useful but not yet put in use, or treasured, as 
money is treasured, but not yet actually invested, and accom- 
panying these conditions there is also, as if the last defense of 
the passing regimé, a blind fatalism. So long as this fatalism 
remains blind the old structure of life can at least seem to sur- 
vive, although the immediate vitality once belonging to it has 
already gone. 

Of course, further, when habits and institutions come, as 
said above, to be a mere formal utility, a floating utility, the 
personal in human life has virtually already separated itself 
from the structural and this separation as a positive condition or 
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status belongs to the situation now under review. But, although 
virtually separate, the personal has not yet so found itself. 
Thus, in social evolution, this condition shows itself in a blind 
individualism, always so assertive of independence of the exist- 
ing structure, yet also so helpless without it: but, psycholog- 
ically or biologically, how best to describe this virtual yet undis- 
covered or unappreciated separation I am at a loss to know. 
Certainly it shows the functional self, the vital nature in an 
agent, become at least blindly superior to the structural or 
morphological self, and it shows, too, whether psychologically 
or sociologically, that although nature seems to be on the point 
of taking to herself the formal life of man, allowing it to 
crumble or rather to assimilate to herself, man nevertheless 
really survives, rising in his vitality only to codperate with her 
in the use of his establishments. Technically how the psy- 
chologist would wish this moment or situation in development, 
perhaps in the development of volition, described, I am quite 
unable to guess, and possibly he has no suitable term or phrase 
for it, but the situation, I am sure, is a real one. Here, how- 
ever, a possible misunderstanding must be avoided. Thus, in 
the first place, as indeed already indicated, I am now describ- 
ing only a situation and the situation comprises rather a division 
of the self in fact or condition, the structural self having become 
insensitive or mechanical, than a division of the self in conscious- 
ness. To just such a purely factual division the d/:nd fatalism, 
or the d/nd individualism, mentioned before, was clearly an 
index. Moreover, in the second place, a division of the self, 
whether in bare fact or in consciousness, is rather logical than 
psychological or rather social than personal, and this one needs 
constantly to remember. Logically there may be two selves, 
the vital and the structural, and sociologically also, in so far as 
society is viewed abstractly in terms only of so much formal 
organization, there may be two selves, the individual and the 
citizen, but mere counting is never real seeing. Function and 
structure are truly two, but they are not truly two selves.' 


' A question certainly worth asking, at least in a note, is here unavoidable 
to him that reads between the lines. Is logic, at least formal logic, even such a 
logic as Kant’s ‘transcendental’ logic, true rather to experience as expressed. 
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So, to gather together what has been said so far, this third 
moment, the moment of the practical situation, is the moment of 
the human in a sense profaned and turned merely useful ; it is 
the moment of life wholly without poetry, the once stirring 
metaphors being all dead, and subject to the qualification just 
made — it is the moment of a factual division of the self, the 
structural self still keeping up appearances through a blind 
fatalism or a blind individualism and the vital, functional self 
being as real and also as unseen or unseeing as the blindness. 

And now, for the third time, an objector confronts me with 
a question. In reducing the formal structure of human life to 
a mere natural floating utility am I not confusing the practical 
with the economic? Well, let me concede that so far I have 
defined the practical situation in terms which directly suggest 
the sort of mechanicalism or hollow conservatism and naturalism 
in life that economics demands. Economics characteristically 
demands no interference with the ‘ credit of the country,’ which 
is to say the s/atus in quo, the existing structure or organization, 
but its loyalty to the organization is formal, not substantial. It 
requires mankind to be both morally and esthetically without 
emotion. Its typical man must be just a money making 
machine, and what is money but the incarnation of a floating 
natural utility. Thus, with its peculiar abstraction, economics 
knows only utility, and in the practical situation utility certainly 
seems supreme. It isso supreme that any purpose for it is quite 
forgotten! Accordingly, as already conceded, the objector is 
right; he is right, so far as he goes; and he has, in fact, as 
before, only assisted my exposition. But, to repeat the refrain, 
a situation is never an attitude, although it always induces one. 
For the case in hand, the practical situation induces the reflective 
attitude and this saves the situation from its bondage to a mere 


formal utility. 


socially, which is to say, of course, structurally or formally, than to experience 
as personal, vital or functional? This question, as put, almost begs its own 
answer, an affirmative one. Only real logic, in the sense of a logic that, 
although recognizing form in experience, treats experience as also imbued with 
a vital superiority to its form or structure, as if with a ‘legal supremacy,’ can 
possibly satisfy the demands of what is characteristically personal. Moreover, 
in this fact it would seem as if the pragmatist must find the method in the re- 


puted madness of his philosophy. 
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The reflective, which, as here understood, is also the cogni- 
tional attitude, only appreciates or idealizes the actual conditions 
of the practical situation. Thus, it takes as something real the 
end which the formal utilitarianism, the idle conventionalism of 
the practical situation has certainly implied but as certainly 
concealed in its blind individual or in its blind fate and just in 
recognizing or facing this end it shows the vital, functional self, 
on the one hand, become conscious — or seeing — and assertive 
independently of mere structure and the structural self, on the 
other hand, made positively mediative, that is, mediative of 
something quite real although formally external to it or ‘ objec- 
tive.’ The conscious reality of the vital self and the objective 
character of the mediation of the structural self are thus here 
considered to be just that which makes the attitude now in ques- 
tion reflective or cognitional. For so-called reflection structure 
is become only means, instrument or method and it is method to 
what is regarded distinctly real but is, in the words used before, 
‘formally external.’ This phrase, let me say further, signifies 
(1) formally or structurally indeterminate,’ a character clearly 
belonging to whatever is said to be objective, and yet also (2) 
real. The reality is not necessarily apart from the structure ; it 
is so only in form, that is, only relatively; it may be, nay, I 
think it must be actually in the structure, in its very character 
as only means or method, just as any true end must be immanent 
in, or vital to, the means to it. But as an attitude, reflection 
naturally holds the conscious, vital self and the real end to their 
formal unlikeness or aloofness and so treats the now insensitive 
structure as the medium of what very commonly is known as an 
abstract idea, a universal, a principle, or — not to prolong the 
list further — a conception, that belongs, not to the world of 
sensation or body, but to the world of thought or mind. 

So, to recall a mode of statement already employed, a con- 
ception, which is the typical ‘ object’ of reflection, while in just 
the sense indicated negative only relatively to form or subjective 
structure, nevertheless, in so far as negative or outside, can be 
merely a logical rather than a psychological datum; although, 


1 That is, of course, so indeterminate relatively to the p: sitive structure of 
the subject or agent. 
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as a matter of course, a psychologist may still be directly inter- 
ested in the peculiar conditions that determine the data of the re- 
flective attitude as thus amenable to logical treatment. In other 
words, psychologically, there can be no independent conception, 
and the supposed independence of the conception can spring 
only from the standpoint, essentially logical, that would view 
the reflective attitude wholly in terms of the dichotomy of what 
is formally structural and what is not.' Moreover, the reflec- 
tive attitude itself is the psychological moment for logic, al- 
though the very dichotomy, on which it rests, makes the 
moment only a passing one, as we shall see. 

But, the issues between logic and psychology aside, it is 
now apparent, I think, in what important way the dying of the 
metaphors in human art or in nature, or the accompanying birth 
of an insensitive human structure, or—once more —the devel- 
opment of that purely formal or floating natural utility was des- 
tined to serve the progress of the general situation and the 
solution of the conflict which we found characteristic of it. 
The insensitive structure, as if a medium, or more narrowly a 
language, without emotion or metaphor, made possible what 
somewhat technically is known as strictly scientific research. 
It made possible a free, thoroughly candid or open-minded, struc- 
turally or humanly unprejudiced study of nature instead of the 
more passive and more restrained observation that belonged to 
the esthetic attitude. Thus the esthetic attitude showed man 
not yet free from himself, although his fear had changed to 
awe; it showed him perhaps free in spirit, but not yet free in 
letter, not yet really free; whereas the reflective or cognitional 
attitude shows him at least very much nearer to a complete 
freedom. Has not his structure become a real instrument? 
Has he not distinctly found his vital self? Has he not ac- 
knowledged an ‘objective’ nature? The reflective attitude, 
then, shows him free, free from —or in? — himself, zm just so 
Sar as his no longer sensitive structure has become a mere tool 
or method in real use; that is, in the use of his new-found self 
as this confronts nature. 


' Witness the principles of identity and contradiction. Witness, also, the 
character of the independent concept as an abstract universal. 
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And yet, although there is this advance, it is necessary now 
to issue a caution. The reflective attitude must not be under- 
stood to involve any mere betrayal of the quondam metaphors ; 
on the contrary, it is only a fulfilment of them. It cannot 
properly or honestly thank the absolute, I mean the general 
situation, that it is not as the esthetic attitude was; but, instead, 
it must realize that as the tool or structure is put to real use, as 
the utility is really invested, the experience which has gone 
before, sensitiveness, metaphors and all, is exactly what deter- 
mines the momentum and efficiency of the activity. True, the 
‘objective’ nature in the case is deepened beyond any mere 
conformity with man, beyond even the licentious conformity of 
the esthetic consciousness, but it is still nature, and the same 
nature too, and the metaphors, although all dead, are dead only 
as sensitive metaphors, and so to speak as insensitive meta- 
phors are still active in the tool or structure. Indeed, however 
grandiloquently, I wonder if the method or the medium or the 
structurally mediated conception of the reflective attitude may 
not be said to be the very metaphors that died with the rise of 
the practical situation sfirztually resurrected. Conception 
would then be definable as a sort of greatly deepened and 
spiritualized esthetic experience; an esthetic experience still 
dependent on metaphor, but so deepened or possibly so purely 
objective as to be, not human, but just natural. Is not the nat- 
ural truth, which reflection seeks, I cannot say, which reflection 
observes, and which is always the peculiar content of the con- 
ception, even more awful or more deeply sublime than natural 
beauty? Indeed man, structural man, a/most must be declared 
to be, not numb, but dead, in the presence of its sublimity. 

I have just said ‘ almost,’ and before, in speaking of the free- 
dom that comes with reflection I used and emphasized the phrase 
‘in so far as,’ declaring in so many words that the freedom was 
not necessarily complete but was proportional to the measure in 
which the structure of human life had come into real use. Now 
complete use, with that necessary death of the human before 
the sublimity of nature, is not possible in reflection. It is true 
that reflection is active and that reflection uses the medium or 
structure supplied to it, but its use is related to the ideal very 
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much as the psychologist tells us attention is related to volition. 
It is true, too, that reflection in its own nature somehow demands ; 
the complete use referred to, but reflection, characteristically, ; 
must keep means and end, language and idea, structure and 
meaning, at least somewhat apart. Accordingly the reflective 
attitude can fulfil itself, can realize its own demands, only by 
yielding to a new situation, namely, to the wholly natural 

situation, and to this I now turn. | 





IV. THe NATuRAL SITUATION. 


Of this fourth and at least for the present study last special 
situation I shall write somewhat more briefly, concluding my 
paper rather abruptly, as many stories are brought to an end, 
and, also as with the stories, at a point where possibly ¢he situa- 
tion is getting most deeply interesting and might seem to demand 
the longest chapter. 

As the foregoing has already indicated, the physical situa- 
tion belongs to the moment, not of any surviving conceit of 
human sufficiency, not of any slightest remnant of human con- 
descension towards nature, and not of any merely formal 
naturalism or blind fatalism, but distinctly of the death or loss 
of the human structure in the natural. The structural man dies 
just in order that the vital and natural man may live or rather 
the death of the one is in and with the rising life of the other. 
Again, the natural situation is the moment, not of any merely 
miserly utilitarianism, but of the human structure become, instead 
of an aimless, formal, floating, hoarded utility, a real, positively 
natural utility. So, through reflection, has the practical been 
changed to the natural situation. 

Manifestly the reflective attitude calls for this change. By 
its very ‘ self-consciousness,’ that makes the human structure 
only mediative, by its conviction of the inner or vital self as 
well as of the outer nature being at once real and formally ex- 
ternal to the structure, and by its own active use of the struc- 
tural medium, it calls for just that fatal invasion or overwhelm- 
ing assertion of nature which makes the natural situation. In 
history as in psychology the reflective attitude is always an in- 
vitation to nature to realize herself. It summons, or already it j 
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has admitted and recognized, what seems barbarian into what 
has stood for civilization or what seems impulsive, sensuous and 
irrational into the well-controlled and rational, and being such 
an invitation or such a cordial recognition it is mainly occupied 
with a constant — what shall I say? —a constant offering of its 
humanly insensitive, now only mediative structure which pos- 
sibly a Teufelsdréckh would call man’s cast off clothing, to 
nature, the world of its ‘ objective’ curiosity. So Alexander, 
pupil of Aristotle, sought to clothe the peoples of the eastern 
Mediterranean, and so the reflective life psychologically, as 
well as historically, would clothe the not less invaded than in- 
vading world of sense. The general process is often known as 
assimilation, more or less benevolent, often as experimentation, 
but under either name it shows nature trying on the human and 
it is conducted under the guidance of the dead, in the sense of 
the dehumanized metaphors of the esthetic consciousness. Per- 
haps these metaphors become wholly insensitive, should rather 
be called analogies, even objective analogies, as is suggested 
by the fact that the experimentation, or the assimilation, strives 
to use them the nature-end forward, not as with the esthetic 
attitude, the man-end forward. But certainly they guide the 
process and testify accordingly to the honesty of the invitation 
to nature or to the cordiality of the recognition of her, and in 
the natural situation one sees, again, that nature has only taken 
reflection at its word. 

Nature takes reflection at its word with a new structure, a 
new organization. The content of this new organization and 
its form are determined, moreover, by the bounds of the inducing 
activity, or of what might also be called the functional capacity 
or versatility of the passing structure, and by the analogies that 
have constantly guided it. Simply, if there be definite structure 
at the start, and just this, as will be remembered, was the start- 
ing point for the present study, then also that stucture is, Arofor- 
tronally to its structural definiteness, limited to a certain sphere 
of activity, or functional character, and the bounds of this sphere 
measure the extent of the new organization, while the inevitable 
analogies developed with its exploitation determine the new 
form. Structure, the definite, can of course be only ‘ relative,’ 
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but being relative it must be complex and being complex it must 
be functional as well as structural, and being functional it must 
induce, through such moments as have been recounted here, new 
structure ; new, because the original structure was relative and 
functional, and structure, because the definite can induce only 
the definite. Must not what is new be always true to its origin? 

But, without further description or explanation of the natural 
situation, an objector must now be met; perhaps the same, who 
appeared before, although he gave no name. Thus, this time I 
am charged with having confused the natural with the physical. 
The spiritual attitude, however, for so I have to call it, although 
also it may be called volitional or even religious, is what I would 
now depend on to save the natural from being just physical. 
This fourth attitude arises in the following way. It is but an 
appreciation of the fact, suggested early in my narrative, that 
the natural must be also the characteristically personal. Natural 
and personal were said to be doh external to, or in conflict with, 
the formal or structural. Moreover in the reflective process of 
experimentation must not that trying-on be as truly on the part 
of the inner vital self, as if the waiting will, as on the part of 
the outer and ‘ objective ’— or physical? — nature? How often 
it has been pointed out that the natural was objective and could 
be objective only in the way of being, not essentially, but 
merely formally or structurally external to the human. Nature, 
then, truly is physical only in so far as she is ‘ objective.’ Ex- 
ternal to the functional or vital in what is human she cannot 
be, and this being true, in just so far, she is spiritual; in just 
so far her reconstruction is man’s volition; in just so far man 
says, religiously, of her activity: ‘ Whai she does, I will.’ She 
may never appear literally in man’s image, but her life is one 
with his life and the spiritual or volitional or characteristically 
religious attitude puts just this valuation upon her. 

So this paper having accomplished its specific task must 
come to anend. Of course, as from any narrative, a score or 
more of ‘morals’ might be drawn. The distinction, moral or 
ethical, between good and evil, for example, evidently should 
be judged relatively to the specific situation or to the induced 
attitude, within which it manifestly belongs, and the distinction, 
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practical or reflective, between truth and error, relatively to 
what is a qualitatively different situation or attitude. Again the 
need, whenever discussion or explanation would become at all 
searching or vital, of always carefully distinguishing between 
the personal and the social, the functional and the structural, 
perhaps too the pragmatic and the dogmatic, and at the same 
time also of always making these distinct things work together 
is also evident. But such ‘ morals,’ however urgent or numer- 
ous, may be left safely to the imagination.’ 


'The MS. of this article was received December 16, 1906.—Ep. 








DISCUSSION. 


GENETIC MODES AND THE MEANING OF THE 
PSYCHIC. 

When we can explain chemical affinity we may attempt to explain 
instinct; when we have explained instinct we may attempt intelli- 
gence. The explanation offered by dynamic realism’ of the ‘ mean- 
ing’ of the simplest of natural phenomena will presumptively be the 
explanation of the principle underlying all reactions. 

We may ask why a comet pursues a given course rather than an- 
other. The answer is two-fold. First, because of the nature of the 
forces constituting the comet; second, by reason of the combinations 
of energy existing in the universe through which it passes. In other 
words, the trajectory of the comet is determined by correspondences 
existing between the comet and its environment. We might say that 
the trajectory of the comet is its path of least resistance, but this is 
only part of the truth. The nature of the energic structure of the 
comet is also a factor—the most important one. It has, we say, a 
certain mass of gravity. It has that which makes it a positive energic 
element in a universe of energy. It might be considered fanciful to 
suppose that as the extrinsic pull which draws the mother to her child 
has also its intrinsic side called affection, so there is an intrinsic affec- 
tion corresponding to the extrinsic pull of the planet. Nevertheless, 
all analogy would indicate that, if not an affection or instinct, there is 
nevertheless an intrinsic element in all these cases. 

So with the chemical element, all that we know about it consists 
in reactions, 7. e., interferences of some type of energy with the 
energic complex of the environment. One of the most important of 
these reactions is what we call chemical affinity. If we indicate the 
locus formula of sodium by Na and that of chlorine by Cl, then the 
expression NaCl (common salt) means that these two loci have certain 


1A fragment found among the author’s papers and submitted by C. J. 
Herrick. — Ep. 

2Some of the implications of this term as used by the author will be found 
in his later writings, particularly, ‘Fundamental Concepts and Methodology 
of Dynamic Realism,’ Jour. Phil., Psych., Sci. Methods, Vol. 1, No. 11, 1904; 
and ‘ The Law of Congruousness and its Logical Application to Dynamic Real- 
ism,’ /bid., Vol. 1, No. 22, 1904.—C. J. H. 
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compatibilities or correspondences which result, the energic complex 
being what it happens now to be in this particular environment, in a 
closer articulation or assimilation in these particular loci than between 
the activities expressed by Na and H,O, for example. Under other 
conditions of environment, say at a high temperature or in the presence 
of larger amounts of water, the chemical affinity, as this harmony is 
called, would not be apparent. Now the cube of salt deposited from 
saturated solution is an expression to eye and touch of a mote or less 
permanent association of the types of energy labelled Na and Cl 
respectively. It is not true that Na and Cl are present in salt; they 
are potentially present in the sense that under certain conditions these 
two loci emerge from the complex with the same value they possessed 
when they entered it. NaCl is a new energy complex capable of 
reacting in its own appropriate way (dependent upon its own genetic 
mode) and is different from either Na or Cl. It is not an algebraic 
sum of the energies Na and Cl, but a trajectory resulting from their 
blending. Salt occupies a definite position in nature and is capable 
of impressing its energy upon other energic units in a way peculiarly 
its own. Thus, no other substance tastes as salt does. Now if there 
be an intrinsic side of the activity, NaCl, that too may be totally un- 
like that of any other chemical substance. We say salt has an affinity 
for water. Does it thirst? When the human organism is dehydrated 
by evaporation due to exercise or the injestion of water imbibing sub- 
stances, the state of receptivity to water or disturbed equilibrium 
existing in the tissues of the body is converted into a special nervous 
affection which may even become an element in consciousness and 
build up the most elaborate system of associations. But at some 
early point in this process we may discover simply living tissue need- 
ing water and back of this certain chemical substances with an affinity 
for water — in other words, exactly the same thing that NaCl has. 
This disposition to change its form by uniting with another ele- 
ment is illustrated by the formation of all solutions and it is a mistake 
to suppose that a substance in solution is the same as a substance in 
solid form. It has claims to be called the same substance only because 
it can be evaporated out. But in the course of this process there is 
always a complete change of properties. Solid salt is not salty to the 
taste, salt in solution is not cubical. In short, we must school our- 
selves to see in the so-called elements or substances energic complexes 
whose form (nature) is at once determined by their primary locus 
formula and the impact or effect of the environment. So true is this 
that any substance can be fully understood only by knowing its pri- 
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mary form and also the totality of its reaction with the environment. 
This is perhaps quite unlike our naive apprehension of objects which 
seem to have complete objective independence. The simplest experi- 
ment illustrates the error, however. We suddenly remove the support 
beneath the vase and instead of a thing-of-beauty in repose, we have a 
thing-in-motion and then a thing-in-a-hundred-pieces. The vase is 
just as really dependent, so far as being what it seems is concerned, 
on connections with the environment as the flower is which withers 
when removed from the parent stem. 

Now the existence of any typical form of energy, say a crystal, in 
any energic complex is a fact of interaction. If a broken crystal is 
plunged into a suitable medium, it will be restored (this process goes 
on in rocks in case of metamorphism). The presence of the crystal 
acts as a determinant for the aggregation of other masses. The 
extraneous energy associates itself with the preéxisting types in accord- 
ance with the types of energy already called into being. The most 
noted instance of this power is in the case of animate matter. The 
most astounding fact in nature is perhaps the power of a worm or a 
man to ingest the same materials and create in one case worm sub- 
stance and in the other human tissue. In the case of the crystal there 
may be millions of microliths contained in one crystal and all are alike 
or similar. In the case of the man there are millions of cells and we 
are able to distinguish groups of coérdinated types. 

The harmony between a particular energic type and its environ- 
ment may be relatively stable or it may be dependent upon a high 
degree of constancy or invariability in that environment. Again, the 
energic unit may be progressively alternating or cyclical. Such a 
condition is found in the individual life which, like the trajectory of a 
planet, passes through a variety of progressively adjusted relations to 
the environment or comes into relation progressively to different 
environments. That type of energic unit which passes consecutively 
into relations with different energic complexes will alter its locus 
formula. When water passes into a gaseous state it is no longer 
water. 

Here is a moving point. I, as a geometer, make ‘ cross-sections’ 
of that point in relation to its environment and construct a locus (say 
y’ — 2px). But in doing all this I have not produced the concept of 
a parabola such as I get when I see one. I go on varying the locus 
formula and produce successively a circle, an ellipse, etc. You may 
say that these things can be predicted in advance. The series of locus 
formule might be, but no power would enable us to experience a 
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circle till I saw it. Each new form has a meaning (differentia) in 
experience peculiar to it. 

Now, as a biologist, I have no doubt that the various sense organs 
arose by successive variations from some primitive type. As dynamic 
monist (or functional psychologist, if you prefer), I consider the 
psychical and physical to be two ways of expressing a real activity. 
But, as ‘ psychic’ (Baldwin’s limitation’), my subjective experience is 
very different when visual and tactual sensations respectively are 
evoked. As has so often been said, there is no reason why certain 
vibrations awaken sensations of green and others of sweet. 

When eyes came in vogue, a new thing, a new ‘ genetic mode’ 
arose. You could never have predicted it. You might have pre- 
dicted the size and form of the rods and cones and the index of re- 
fraction of the lens but the subjective interpretation in intimate ex- 
perience is not a priorz predictable. It is conceivable that a child 
might, by unconscious movements, happen upon a sensation entirely 
new to it. The series of ‘ psychic’ events is not subject to scientific 
analysis. The subsequent psychological construction is wholly syn- 
thetic and consists in relational redistribution and combination. These 
may be construed among themselves and with other facts which we do 
not call psychological. 

It may be said that the modes of immediate consciousness are the 
only ones that could be genetic in this sense, that all others could be 
predicted from the earlier. These are doubtless the only ones we can 
know anything about. The power of prediction rests upon the pre- 
sumption of the cyclical nature of action— ‘ uniformities’ we call 
these cycles, whether heart-beats or eclipses. If we project these 
cycles on a ‘cross-section’ of experience, our predictions are valid in 
that plane. We may have as complete a system as possible plotted by 
our science, like a plot of hundreds of observations upon some mov- 
able star and may, on this basis, lay out the orbit fully upon the plane 
of experience, but this is not the same thing as the star moving in 
space. The ‘meaning’ of this we could perhaps only discover by 
being the star. All this may be another name for the limitation of 
knowledge, but it is a mecessary limitation of knowledge and has to be 
reckoned with. But if a thing be truly genetic, every new stage is 
really new and not a repetition, nor can we know from the past what 
new value may attach to the progressive modifications. We must let 
go of the cause-and-effect traditions — never backward turn the wheels 
of time. 


1 Baldwin’s Dict. of Philos., art. ‘ Psychic or Mental.’ 
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A corollary is that another stage of being is ‘ genetically’ possible 
in which the energy of the present shall be elaborated in such forms 
as may present to experience something totally inconceivable to ‘ the 
heart of man.’ 

The further question arises, however, (and this is not so easy to 
answer) if genetic (psychic)' modes arise that have no predicaments 
in the past and no necessary determinants in the present, how do they 
cohere in a universe — how belong in an organic whole? The answer 
is, ** They do not.” 

The ‘ psychic,’ as psychic, is neither parallel to anything nor set 
in any kind of serial, or other, nexus with anything else. Anything 
possessing such relations would necessarily be predictable, z. e., toa 
being having complete knowledge. But no being can know what I 
feel. All the generalizations I make regarding the data furnished in 
immediate consciousness (everything psychological, in other words) I 
may relate or communicate, the Jecudéar tone or flavor of conscious- 
ness (its meaning) can neither be imparted nor anticipated. When we 
develop an organ for the ultra-violet rays we shall experience a new 
‘genetic mode,’ but if the anticipations of science go far enough, we 
may not thereby get a single new psychological element; we shall 
simply find a value for this particular x and all is in. 

This sphere of epiphenomena can only be interpreted by reference 
to the metaphysical predicate of individuality. The three necessary 
forms or categories of our thinking, time, space and mode, each con- 
tributes to the definiteness of experience by conditioning it. Mode is 
that condition which is indispensable to individuality. Time is the 
necessary form of inner experience, space of outer experience, mode 
is prerequisite to a// experience — it is the form of all experience. 

We do not expect to encounter space or time ‘ spatzierend’ by 
themselves. We do not try to line them up with the contents of special 
experiences and to make them cohere in a system with these. No 
more can we take the predicament of individuality in experience and 
set it in relations. I can say a great deal about green things. I can 
predict that they will arrive in April in special forms, but that which 
makes greenness different from sweetness or 6 flat belongs to the 
formal category of mode. We have a sense of spatial extension, of 
temporal limitation, and, in like manner of special peculiarity. This 
is the tag which gives rise to the sense of other-ness or difference. 


‘It does not appear that Professor Baldwin limits genetic modes to the 
psychic, but I am of the opinion that it is safe to use that term only within these 
limits, if non-predicableness is insisted on in their definition. 
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So far as we are concerned, then, the genetic modes find their 
illustrations in the psychic — in our own peculiar content of experience, 
but it may be that every form of self-centered experience —all forms 
of vector activity, at least — have their inner meaning and that this, 
again, is reflected upon the great centre of reference of the whole sys- 
tem asa total meaning. This form of self-interpretation of energy 
that we call consciousness may be one of an innumerable multitude of 
similar incommunicable experiences which taken together form the 


real ‘ meaning’ of the world. 
C. L. Herrick.’ 


FORMERLY OF DENISON UNIVERSITY. 


! Deceased. 





CORRIGENDA. 


In Dr. Hughes’ article, ‘Categories of the Self,’ THE 
Review, Vol. VIII., 6, p. 405, line 1, read ‘instinctive’ for 
‘instructive’; p. 411, line 13, read ‘ the self is mo¢ homogenous.’ 


In Miss Vichelkowska’s article, in the November issue also, 


p- 385, line 7 from the bottom, omit words ‘and diagonal’; 
line 5 from bottom, add words ‘ See key to Fig. 4a.’ 














